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News BRIEFS 


Suspect surrenders 
after being sought by 
police for aiming gun 
at officer 


NEW BRUNSWICK — A 25- 
year-old man faces charges of 
pointing a gun at a detective 
during a weekend chase that 
ended with a bystander being 
shot. After aiming his gun at 
Detective Rodney Blount, John- 
ny Holloway ran and was fired 
at by Blount. A 27-year-old man 
who was standing on the corner 
at the time was accidentally 
wounded by a bullet. 

Authorities are investigating 
whether the bullet from Det. 
Blount’s gun wounded the man 
who last week was listed in fair 
condition. 


Critics blast new 
school construction 
standards as leaving 
out essentials 


TRENTON (AP) — Elemen- 
tary schools can meet the state’s 
education standards without art, 
science or music rooms. Middle 
schools can do without art and 
music rooms. High schools need it 
all, according to proposed state 
standards. The school facility 
“model” created by Education 
Commissioner Leo Klagholz, will 
help drive funding decisions as 
the state steps into what promis- 
es to be a statewide school con- 
struction program that will cost 
taxpayers billions. 

Critics says the standards 
are bare, leaving out essential 
elements needed to educate stu- 
dents. 


Goodyear sued by eleven Black employees for racial bias 


NORTH BRUNSWICK — 
Eleven Black workers at Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Company, Inc. in 
North Brunswick recently filed a 
lawsuit against the company’s white 
managers. The men, who are suing 
for more than $124 million, say the 
managers passed them over when it 
came time for promotions, spewed 
racial slurs at them and gave them 
the most difficult jobs. 

The lawsuit names Goodyear 


and six supervisors and managers as 
defendants in the suit. The suit, filed 
in New Brunswick Superior Court 
by attorney Glenn A. Bergenfield, 
claims the Black workers started in 
entry-level positions with hopes of 
being promoted. Those hopes were 
often dashed when the White 
employees they trained were later 
promoted over them. 

In addition, Bergenfield says the 
men were victims of verbal attacks, 


viewed the words “colored fountain” 
written on a water tank and 
swastikas drawn on company prop- 
erty. The workers also claimed they 
were often the only ones ordered to 
work at what supervisors called “the 
plantation,” unloading tires from 
railroad freight cars. One worker 
said the graffiti and comments had 
been common practice since coming 
to work for Goodyear some 14 years 
ago. 


Attorney Bergenfield says 
another employee has suffered such 
injustices since coming to work at 
Goodyear 27 years ago. The abuses 
continued, he said, even after com- 
plaints were filed with the State 
Division of Civil Rights in 1983 
The complaints stayed in limbo for 
nine years since the agency’s inves- 
tigative staff was cut. And even 
though an administrative law judge 
later found the accusations had 


merit, the case was dismissed in 
1996 because of the lapse of time 
between the i..itial suit and a possi- 
ble current trial. 

Chuck Sinclair, a representative 
in Goodyear’s headquarters in 
Akron, Ohio, said the current accu- 
sations are without merit. “We have 
strict policies prohibiting discrimi- 
nation in the workplace and we have 
zero tolerance for any behavior that 
is in conflict with those policies.” 


ew Jersey sues 
ealerships for fraud 


The three Route 22 auto dealerships- (shown clockwise) Route 22 Ni 
are fone sea by New Jersey for using deceptive business iig 


By Sonya eA 

As a result of more than 100 
complaints filed with the New Jer- 
sey Department of Law and Public 
Safety, New Jersey has sued three 
Route 22 dealerships in Hillside 
and two of its principals. The 14- 
count complaint claims that the 
dealerships used “deceptive busi- 
ness practices and failing to honor 


Fast food manager 
arrested for receiving 
packages of heroin 


NORTH BRUNSWICK (AP) 
— ‘the manager of a Kentucky 
Fried Chicken restaurant was 
arrested after authorities discov- 
ered a large quantity of heroin in 
three cooking pots shipped to him 
from Thailand. The box was 
shipped to the Philippines and 
then to Kentucky, where it was 
intercepted by U.S. Customs 
agents. The agents allowed it to 
be delivered to its North 
Brunswick destination. 

Officers arrested Vincent 
Amodioha, 44, of East Orange 
into custody after he signed for 
the package. The heroin had a 
estimated wholesale value of 
$300,000 and a street value of 
$2.4 million. 


NJ forms taskforce 
after road rage 
crackdown issues 
50,000 tickets 


RIDGEFIELD PARK (AP) — 
In New dersey, police officers 
and'even judges have been 
dragged into court to answer 
charges of aggressive driving. 
The New Jersey 


in dealing with cus 
tomers. 

The principles, Carmelo and 
Ignazio Giuffre, who have both 
served as officers at Route 22 Auto 
Sales, Inc. (known as Route 22 Toy- 
ota ), Route 22 Nissan, and Route 
22 Automobiles, Inc. (known as 
Route 22 Honda) at one time or 
another, are said to have partici- 
pated in and directed unlawful 
acts. 


“Most car dealers are honest,” 
says Mark S. Herr, Director of the 


New Jersey Department of few 
and Public Safety, “but this type of 
thing does happen.” Herr says, as 
well, that cars are their number 
one area of complaints. “Based on 
the number of calls we got and the 
severity of the accusations, we 
were prompted to file suit.” 

The suit states that the dealer- 
ships often deceived consumers in 
connection with their ĉar leases or 
sales. Other frauds they are 
accused of include: / misrepresent- 
ing that certain /options were 
mandatory; charging consumers for 
options they didn’t receive or didn’t 
want; into 


in, Route 22 Honda, and Route 22 Toyota 
hen trying to get customers to purchase 


County Superior Court. “The out- 
come is impossible to predict, says 
Herr. “The judge assigned an order 
to show cause, They have to appear 
to explain themselves to the judge. 
Then we|will move forward. We're 
prepared to go to trial and win.” 
Herr offers the following tips to 
consumers: 1) visit the library or 
the Internet for information (cost, 
etc) on the car you're looking to 
purchase |2) don’t go head over 
heels over a car and pay any 
amount to get it 3) call the Division 
of Consumer Affairs at 1-800-242- 
5846 to find out if there have been 
any ints filed against the 


paying additional money to keep 
the car they'd already purchased or 
leased; and billing consumers for 
items which were automatically 
eee on the car. 

urt date to show cause for 
thee case is set for July 1 in Union 


dealership from you may purchase 
the automobile. 

In regard to the case, Herr said, 
“Our job is to find restitution for 
‘anyone who has been the victim of 
fraud. The dollar amount of the 
suit is left up to the court.” 


Gibson breaks even in court 
complaint against Treffinger 


Newark Mayor 
Ken Gibson | 
won the nomi- ly 
nation as the 


tive race, Fol- Ken 

lowing the pri- Photo by ianus! Aco 
mary election, 

Gibson filed suit against Republi- 


can candidate James Treffinger 
claiming Treffinger’s campaign lit- 
erature violates election laws. 

The case focused 
flyer/campaign bipaire deal 
with the pending county budget, 
The brochure, mailed to voters 
from Treffinger’s campaign offices, 
asked them to respond to the issue 
and mail back an attached post 
card. Treffinger’s response was 
that the literature was paid for by 
the Election Fund of James Tre- 
ffinger and was not paid for at the 
expense of taxpayers. 


During the hearing, which 
took place before Superior Court 
Judge Alvin Weiss on June 4, the 
judge ruled that Treffinger can not 
distribute the literature as is 
because it does not contain a spe- 
cific return address. So Gibson 
won on that count. Treffinger 
responded that he would use his 
home address. 

The court also ruled that Tre- 
ffinger wasn’t in violation of any 
state law by sending out the flyer 
or by having respondents call the 
county office. 


Association has formed a task 
force on aggressive driving to 
help people manage their anger. 

Since Attorney General Peter 
Vernerio started his aggressive 
drivers crackdown in April 1997, 
police have issued more than 
50,000 traffic tickets for offenses 
like unsafe signaling following 
too close. 


To subscribe, call 
908-754-3400 


Get the news that’s relevant for 
you, your family and your 
communities progress 


Schools monitor violent behavior 


PLAINFIELD — In light of the 
recent incidences of violence that 
have taken place by school stu- 
dents across the nation, many 
school officials are beginning to 
take extra and early precautions. A 
recent fight in Evergreen School's 
schoolyard in Plainfield which 
ended with a 12-year-old boy 
spouting deadly threats caused 
school officials to expel the student. 
He was barred from returning 
until his parents attended a confer- 
ence and counseling session with 


school officials. 

Last week, a 15-year-old Plain- 
field boy threatened to shoot up his 
school if he wasn’t allowed to see 
his guidance counselor. Police were 
called but no weapons were found 
on the boy or in his home. 

In New Jersey, these sort of 
precautions are becoming common- 
place. A judge in Parsippany 
placed a student under house 
arrest after the seventh grader put 
together a “hit list” that included 
twenty students and educators, 


The boy was charged with making 
terroristic threats and harassment. 

‘The Parsippany student is not 
an isolated example. Within the 
last month, students from Sussex 
County to Cherry Hill have also 
been charged with crimes after 
bringing weapons to school or 
putting together “lists” that threat- 
ened teachers or classmates. 

Union County has a set policy 
for dealing with threats made in 
school. The threats must be report- 
ed to local police department. 


Jersey legislators 
ponder trade bill 


By gr. mattox 


Legislation to promote and mon- 
itor the economic and political 
reform of Sub-Saharan African coun- 
tries was the topic at a recent meet- 
ing hosted by Senator Robert Torri- 
celli. This meeting was called for cit- 
izens to voice their opinions on the 
bill to Senator Torricelli, giving him 
the necessary feedback from con- 
stituents to make a decision when 
the bill comes up for vote in the Sen- 
ate later this year. 

Some of the citizens on hand 
were Newark Mayor and Essex 
County Freedholder candidate Ken- 
neth Gibson, Irvington Mayor Sara 
Bost, Newark South Ward Council- 
man George Branch, and Reverend 
Reginald Jackson, Executive Direc- 
tor of the Black Ministers Council of 
New Jersey. 

The African Growth and Oppor- 
tunity Act would give Congressional 
support for the economic self- 
reliance of Sub-Saharan African 
countries committed to economic and 
political elimination of poverty, and 
the independence of women. 

Although the bill his already 
Passedthe. House of. Repres 
tives with no“amendments, the 
vote was divided within the Con- 


Senator Robert Torricelli 


gressional Black Caucus. Although 
Congresspersons Donald Payne 
and Maxine Waters reluctantly 
voted for the bill, and it is support- 
ed by Rev. Jesse Jackson, Sr., oth- 
ers including Congressman Jesse 
Jackson, Jr., and South African 
President Nelson Mandela were in 
strong opposition. 

“By reputation I usually take 
positions on issues early, then fight 
for them,’ said Senator Torricelli. “If 
Thad to vote today on this bill, I don’t 
know what I would do.” 

Another problem is that if this 
bill is not passed, another opportu- 
nity for the Congress to support 
the economic and political reforms 
that are outlined will net come for 
a couple of years. 


Poll addresses how 
Blacks feel in workplace 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—After 
27 years as one of the nation’s 
most effective advocacy groups, 
the Women’s Legal Defense Fund 
became the National Partnership 
for Women & Families this 
month, With the new name and a 
new agenda focused on health 
care and workplace issues, the 
organization released a national 
public opinion poll, Family Mat- 
ters: A National Survey of Women 
and Men 

Family Matters found that, 
even with an improving economy, 
two-thirds of African Americans 
(63 percent) say that time pres 
sures on working families are get- 
ting worse. Just 18 percent say 
time pressures are getting better. 
Half (48 percent) say that making 
sure their family can get quality 
health care has gotten harder and 
more than four in ten (44 percent) 
say that the health care system is 
getting worse. Neither women nor 
men think workplaces are nearly 


as flexible or fair as they should 
be. Three in four African Ameri- 
cans (75 percent) under age 45 
expect to need family or medical 
leave in the next ten years. Nine- 
ty-six percent of African Ameri- 
cans want employers to do more to 
help working families, and 90 per- 
cent want government to do more. 

“Americans want more 
responsive employers and law- 
makers. They want change. They 
expect change. And they're willing 
to pay for it and vote for it,” 
National Partnership President 
Judith L. Lichtman said. “That 
holds true for women and men; 
African Americans, Hispanics and 
Whites; generation Xers and baby 
boomers; Republicans, Democrats 
and independents; people with 
high incomes and people in pover- 
ty; stay-at-home moms and work- 
ing women. And the demand for 
change is only going to grow. 
Today's younger workers expect 

re.” 


Karenga awarded 
honorary doctorate 


WASHINGTON 


(NNPA)— 
Activist-scholar, Dr. Maulana 
Karenga, received an honorary 
doctorate of philosophy from the 
University of Durban-Westville 


Aa Dr. Maulana Karenga 


BShudige at California S Uni- 
versity, Long Beach, Karenga 
also delivered a commencement 
address titled “Reaffirming 
Justice and the 


Human Dignity 


Good in the Next Millennium: 
The Legacy and Lessons of 
African Culture.” 

The citation acknowledging 
Karenga noted that he was cho- 
sen for his “intellectual and 
practical work on behalf of 
African people” nationally and 
internationally. Especially 
stressed was his intellectual and 
practical contributions to Black 
Studies, “not only in the U.S. but 
also worldwide,” including his 
vanguard role in the founding 
and development of the disei- 
pline and the incorporation of 
ancient Egyptian studies in 
Black Studies as a critical field 
of research and instruction. The 
citation also praised Karenga’s 
creation of the African American 
and pan-African celebration of 
Kwanzaa. 
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WEDNESDAY. JUNE 10 


CLARK—Community Access is hold- 
ing its 14th Annual Awards Night 
Celebration from 6:30 to 7:30 p.m. at 
The Gran Centurions. 908-354-3040, 
ext. 275. 


WOODBRIDGE—A Poetry Reading 
will be held each Wednesday at 8 p.m. 
at Barron Arts Center. Free and open 
to the public. 


ACAPULCO—Uniworld Entertainment 
and the Black Filmmaker Foundation 
announce the second annual Acapulco 
Black Film Festival from July 13-19th in 
Acapulco, Mexico. 212-219-1600. 


THURSDAY, JUNE.11 


PLAINFIELD—Emerson Elementary 
School's sixth grade students will ded- 
icate a memorial garden in honor of 
Ms. Julie Zazzara, the crossing guard 
who died in 1996. This will take place 
at 1 p.m. at Emerson School. 908-753- 
3280. 


FRIDAY. JUNE 12 


PLAINFIELD—Beverly Robinson from 
the Plainfield Utilities Authority will 
speak and answer your questions on 
how your city works at the Plainfield 
Senior Citizens at 10 a.m. 908-753- 


CRANFORD—Union County College 
host workshop outlining role of student 
skills in enhancing a technological 
environment to be held through 
Saturday at the Cranford Campus. 
908-709-7542. 


NEWARK—The Partnership for a 
drug-free NJ will host its Sixth Annual 
Appreciation Luncheon at the Newark 
Museum's Ballantine House. 201-798- 


SATURDAY, JUNE 13 


PLAINFIELD—The Plainfield Senior 
Citizens Service Center announces a 
Saturday bus trip to Crossroads 
Theater to see “Lady Day at Emerson's 
Bar and Grill” leaving the center at 2 
p.m. 908-753-3506. 


NEW YORK—The 22nd annual 
American Crafts festival will be held at 
Lincoln Center for the Performing Arts 
through June 14th. For more info, call 
973-746-0091 


NEW BRUNSWICK—The’ State 4-H 
Public Presentations Program will be 
held at the Cook/Douglass Campus of 
Rutgers University. 732-431-7263, 


NJN—NJN Public Television presents 
“Positive Impact Television,” at 6 p.m. 
This pilot program examines the lives 
of youth in our cities and suburbs who 
are beset by a host of problems. 


WNET—Reel New York features multi- 
ple examples of the urban experience, 
New York style. This airs at 11 p.m. 
212-560-3026. 


SUNDAY, JUNE 14 


TEANECK—A free poetry reading will 
be held 2 p.m. at Teaneck Public 
Library. 201-837-4171 


MOUNTAINSIDE—Color photography 
by three expressive NJ Photographers 
will be featured through July at 
Children’s Specialized Hospital. Sheila 
Lenga exhibition will be held from 2 to 
4 pm. 908-233-3720, ext. 5109. 


EDISON—Local personalities will sing 
and dance in “A Musical Revue: 1900- 
1920" a Historical Society of Plainfield 
benefit starting at 3 p.m. at Wardlaw- 
Hartridge School. A strawberry short- 
cake social will follow the perfor- 
mance. 


MONDAY, JUNE 15 


PLAINFIELD—Sue Lewis from Union 
County Prosecutors office will speak 
about the “Anti-Violence/Anti-Drug 
Community Coalition” at the Plainfield 
Senior Citizens Center at 10 a.m. 908. 
753-3506. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 16 


PLAINFIELD—A discussion on “Taking 
on computer technology’ will be held 
from 10 a.m. to noon at the United 
National Bank Community Education 
Center. 908-756-5000, ext. 2366. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 17 


PLAINFIELD—Kathy Fry leads a 
series of light aerobic exercises on 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays at 
11 am. at the Plainfield Senior 
Citizens Service Center. 908-753- 
3506. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 20 


NORTH BRUNSWICK—Family Fun 
Day will be held at Veterans Park from 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m. To register call 732- 
745-7393. 


LINCROFT—The 13th Annual African- 
American family festival will be held at 
Brookdale Community College from 
noon to 6 p.m. Admission is free. 732- 
224-2315. 


NEW PROVIDENCE—SHARING, is 
having its annual “1/2 off books, thrift 
clothing and flea market sale” at the 
SHARING Headquarters 


Send events to: CN Community Calendar, P.O. Box 1774, 
Plainfield, N.J. 07060 or FAX to: 908-753-1036 


‘Take Our Daughters 
To Work Day’ at JCSC 


JERSEY Cm ieke) City State College faculty, staf, and, students 
brought their daughters to campus recently to participate in “Take Our 
Daughters To Work Day,” a national project initiated by the Ms. Foundation 
for Women in 1093) Fror lett: alx- year HER Catnorina Biakiot Old Bice, 
Breon Boseman of Orange, and eight-year-olds Meghan Black of Old 
Bridge and Catherine Rand of Franklin Township. More than 60 girls par- 
ticipated in the JCSC program which had “We Can Work Anywhere” as its 
theme. 


EAST ORANGE—Members of Beta Alpha Omega Chapter, Newark of the 
Alpha Kappa Alpha Sorority, Inc. shown at its recent Black Dollar Day cel- 
ebration. Vendors included Ethnic Essentials, Pat’s Unique Accessories, 
Captain Sweats, Raven, Kikies Creations. The chapter raised $1,037.00 
which will benefit the scholarship fund. 


Subscribe to the #1 Black newspaper in New Jersey 


To Subscribe call 908-754-3400 or send to: | 
CITY NEWS/Subscriptions 
P.O. Box 547, Plainfield, NJ 07061 


Pi City News is glad to highlight our community 
people every week. 
Send your photos and information to: 
City News People, P.O. Box 1774, 
Plainfield} N.J. 07060 


City-wide track and 
field day for children 


PLAINFIELD—A group of children stretching and excercising, preparing 
for their track and field event held at Plainfield’s Hub Stein field. Wilbur 
Aikens, the school's district's Athletic Director, organized the new track 
and field event for elementary school children. Physical education teach- 
ers have organized teams that competed at a city-wide track and field day 
expressly for younger children. it was definitely a day of fun, excitement 
and constructive competition. 


Van Ness named Executive 
Fellow Watson institute 


TRENTON—Stanley Van Ness, who served as 
New Jersey's first public advocate in the 1970s, 
has been appointed executive fellow with the 
John S. Watson Institute for Public Policy at 
Thomas Edison State College. 

In his new role, Van Ness praised the John S. 
Watson Institute for its vanguard role in bringing 
practical solutions to the challenges faced by 
government. “There's a willingness to et 
hands-on, to help develop solutions to prob- 
lems,” he said. The fact that the College is will- 
ing to get involved in making a difference in peo- 
ple’s lives is very significant.” 


Summit helps Camden 
kids get into books 


CAMDEN—Pictured left 
to right are Preston 
Taylor, Camden City 
Business Admin-istra- 
tor and Anthony Clark, 
Governor Whitman’: 
South Jersey Director 
conferring during a 
recent ribbon cutting at 
the Camden Free Public 
Library ionoring 
Summit Bank for its 
renovations to the chil- 
dren’s area. 


NOTICE TO POTENTIAL V ICTIMS OF 


Justice 


On April 8, 1998, the U 


entered an order resolving a lawsuit t 
uinst the owners, 


Apartments and Lexington Village Apartments in Clark, New Jersey 
leged that the defendants had discriminated 


ISCRIMINATION AT HILLCREST VILLAGE 


APARTMENTS 


AND LEXINGTON VILLAGE 


APARTMENTS 
ited States District Court for the District of New Jersey 
‘ought by the United States Department of 
managers and rental agents of Hillcrest Village 
The lawsuit 


inst black persons who sought 


THE NEWARK PUBLIC SCHOOLS WOULD LIKE TO THANK THE 
OVER 1,200 DEDICATED MEMBERS OF 
THE NEWARK PARENT VOLUNTEER ACADEMY 
AND CONGRATULATE THEM ON ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR AS 
ACTIVE PARTNERS IN THE EDUCATION OF OUR CHILDREN. 


ALL OF OUR VOLUNTEERS AND THEIR FAMILIES ARE INVITED TO 
JOIN US FOR THE MUSICAL EXTRAVAGANZA, 
"YOUTH SALUTE TO PARENTS," 
ON TUESDAY, JUNE 16, 1998, 7:00 P.M., PRUDENTIAL HALL 
AT THE NEW JERSEY PERFORMING Arts CENTER.* 


SPECIAL THANKS TO THE VICTORIA FOUNDATION FOR 
UNDERWRITING ACADEMY CONCEPTS IN THE NEWARK PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS AND TO THE PARENTS, STUDENTS, TEACHERS AND 
STAFF WHO HAVE MADE THIS PROGRAM A SUCCESS. 


WITH YOUR SUPPORT, WE CAN CONTINUE TO MAKE A 
POSITIVE DIFFERENCE IN THE LIVES OF OUR CHILDREN. 


Beverty L. Hatt, Ep.D. 
DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENT 


«Bua ob Mell Bone! 


THE NEWARK PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


*RESERVED SEATS AVAILABLE ON A FIRST COME BASIS. 


rental housing there. Under this order, you may be entitled to receive monetary 
relief if you asked about or applied for renting, or rented, an apartment at Hillcrest 
Village Apartments or Lexington Village Apartments and: 


| 1. You were denied an opportunity to live there because of your race or 
color or the race or color of someone who would be living with you or 


2. You were falsely told that no apartments were available because of your! 
rac& or color or the race or color of someone who would be living with you; 
lor $ 

f 
i 


3. You were otherwise discriminated against on the basis of race or color 
in connection with your occupancy at Hillcrest Village Apartments or| 
Lexington Village Apartments or your attempt to rent a unit there. 

If you believe you were discriminated against because of race or color at 
Hillcrest Village Apartments or Lexington Village Apartments, or if you 
have any information about persons who may have been discriminated 
against there on the basis of race or color, please contact the United States 
Department of Justice at 1-800-896-7743. You may also write to: 


United States Department of Justice 
Civil Rights Division 

Housing and Civil Enforcement Section 
P.O. Box 65998 

Washington, D.C. 20035-5998 


NOTE: You must call or write no later than ninety (90) days from 
August 8, 1998. 


NATIONAL/INTERNATIONAL 
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Construction to begin on 
museum honoring Nat 
Turner 


SOUTHAMPTON, COUNTY, 
JA — A museum honoring Nat Tum- 
er and other slaves who fought for free- 
dom will be built on Highway 58, near 
where Nat Turner was born as a slave 
all his life. The museum will be called 
The Nat Tumer Historical Society, Inc. 
Tt will contain a restaurant and will be 
self-supporting and cost $2 million 
dollars to build. The money will come 
from grants and members. Member- 
ship fee for joining the Society is 
$20.00. Members will receive a mem- 
ber card and a free pre-paid two hour 
video of Nat Tumer’s life. More infor- 
mation about the society is available by 
calling the Society at (804) 834-3901. 


Twelve year old from 
Jamaica spells her way 
to victory 


WASHINGTON, DC (AP) — 
Showing only a hint of the smile she 
held back for two days of killer words, 
Jody-Anne Maxwell, a 12-year-old 
from Jamaica, correctly spelled 
ist” recently to win the 
Scripps Howard National Spelling 
Bee. Jody-Anne, citing “God and train- 
ing” as the secret to her success, won 
$10,000, an encyclopedia and other| 
prizes for spelling the word, which 
means an artist who works in lights 
and darks. 
Jody-Anne is the first winner from 
outside the United States and its terri- 
tories in the spelling bee’s 71-year his- 
tory. There were 249 contestants, age 9 
to 15, who competed in the spelling 
bee. 


Groups rally on behalf of 
Black newscaster at New 
Mexico station 


ALBUQUERQUE (AP) — Black 
community leaders rallied in front of a 
local television station to say there 
aren't enough black television 
reporters in New Mexico. Representa- 
tives of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, 
the Albuquerque section of the Nation- 
al Council of Negro Women and an 
alliance of 45 Black churches in Albu- 
querque held a new conference recent- 
ly outside KOB-TV. The station 
recently declined to renew the contract 
of Tia Bland-Douglas, a black nine- 
year veteran at the station, 

Reverend Ronald Knight, an 
alliance of Albuquérque churches, said 
the black community is “appalled and| 
disgusted” by Bland-Douglas’ depar- 
ture, in part because it leaves black 
children with one less role model on 
the air. 


Bill Cosby looks to buy a 
piece of Cleveland 
Browns team 


CLEVELAND (AP) — Bill 
Cosby may be getting into the Ameri- 
can football business and it could cost 
a bundle. The entertainer came to 
Cleveland to express interest in bid- 
ding for the replacement Cleveland 
Browns football team. Cosby and 
Cleveland brothers Larry and Charles 
Dolan held a news conference to talk 
about buying the Browns from the 
National Football League. 

Under the proposed deal released 
last week, each of the brothers and a 
Dolan family trust would own 30 per- 
cent, Cosby would own 5 percent and 
5 percent would be held for the Dolans 
or another investor. 


Study causes concern over minority reading skills 


WASHINGTON — Responding 
to the shocking results of a study on 
educational quality in New York 
State, members of the Afric: mer- 
ican leadership network Project 21 
are calling for a state of emergency to 
be declared to address the reading 
capabilities of minority children in 
urban public schools. The study 
quantifies the fact that minority chil- 
dren are being short-changed in the 
area of reading, and that reading test 
scores actually declined further after 
state education officials began inten- 
sifying their efforts to identify and 
correct the problem. 

Project 21 member and legal ana- 
lyst Charles D. Ellison sai at is 
it going to take for black America to 


realize that its children in urban pub- 
lic schools are abysmaly ill-equipped 
for the next century. Reading is the 
root of knowledge—it is essential. 
These latest figures show how des- 
perate the situation really i is.” 

The study, “Separate and 
Unequal: The Reading Gap in New 
York's Elementary Schools,” pub- 
lished by the Public Policy Institute 
of New York in March 1998 con- 
cludes that: 

* The results of a New York state 
reading test in 1996 revealed nearly 
half of third graders in high-minority 
Public schools could not read even at 
a minimum level. 

* More than 40 percent of sixth 
grade pupils tested in high-minority 


public schools failed to meet the 
state’s minimum reading standard for 
their grade. 

* Eighty percent of sixth graders 
in high-minority schools could not 
read well enough on their own to 
fully comprehend a typical sixth 
grade textbook. 

Only 29 percent of third graders 
in high-minority schools scored at or 
above the statewide grade-level 
median for reating—with only 27 
percent of sixth graders doing so. 

“I think it’s deplorable and unac- 
ceptable to allow children of any race 
to fail so miserably,” said Tara Wall, 
an education reporter and Project 21 

ember. “As someone who covers 
and reports extensively on urban 


schools, I find it ironic and inexcus- 
able that the same schools that tout 
multi-education, bi-lingual studies 
and other wasteful diversity programs 
allow the children with the most need 
to be sadly overlooked. It’s a dis- 
grace, and there is no excuse. Wake 
up! New York and all other urban dis- 
tricts that care more about how their 
numbers look than whether their stu- 
dents will succeed. This is an emer- 
gency 
Project 21 has been a leading 
voice of the African American com- 
munity since 1992, For information 
contact Roderick Conrad at 20; 
1286 or Project21 @nationalcenter. 
org, or visit Project 21 ‘s website at 
http://www.project2I.org. 


Don King 
court trial 
heats up 


NEW YORK — In the eighth week 
of the government's insurance fraud 
case against boxing promoter Don Kin; 
and his company, Joseph Maffia, a for- 
mer accountant for Don King Produc- 
tions, disclosed he was not served with 
a subpoena to hand over to Federal 
investigator Warren Flagg, documents 
he had taken from the office of Don 
King Productions. It was on May 12, 
19992 that Maffia tumed over confiden- 
tial Frome he had taken to Flagg. 


Black organizations help introduce new $20 bill 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—African 
American organizations are joining 
the U.S. Department of the Treasury 
in a nationwide public education 
campaign on the introduction and 
circulation of the redesigned $20 bill. 

Since the $20 bill is the most 
often used of the larger denomination 
notes, the Treasury Department is 
reaching out to all segments of the 
American population to insure that 
people become familiar with the 
appearance and new security features 
of the new $20 bill. 

Officials of several national 
African American organizations 
attended a special preview and brief- 
ing on the $20 bill ori May 20, host- 
ed by U.S. Treasury Secretary Robert 
Rubin, Federal Reserve Board Chair- 
man Alan Greenspan, and U.S. Trea- 
surer Mary Ellen Withrow at the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
auditorium. Among the participants 
in the launching of the $20 bill Pub- 
lic Education Campaign were Mrs. 
Norma Alexander Hart, President, 
National Bankers Association, Dr. 
Arthur Fletcher, Chairman, National 
Black Chamber of Commerce, Harry 
Alford, President/CEO, National 
Black Chamber of Commerce, 
Robert McAlpine, Director, Wash- 


African-American business leaders joined U.S. Treasury Secretary 
Robert Rubin (2nd from right) at a Washington, D.C. ceremony to 
unveil the newly designed $20 bill and to launch a nationwide ca 

paign to aquaint the public with the new security features of the bill. 
Shown here are with Rubin are, from left, Arthur Fletcher, Chairman, 
National Black Chamber of Commerce; Harry Alford, n ANED, 


National Black Chamber of 


country. The public is the first line of 
defense against counterfeiting and 
we are asking for your help in keep- 
ing our currency secure. 

Mrs. Hart said, “The National 
Bankers Association (NBA) was 
pleased and honored to participate in 
the unveiling of the new $20 bill at 
the Bureau of Engraving. The NBA 
believes that the new design of the 
currency will bring about better 
security for its member banks and 
higher public awareness of the bill.” 
The NBA is a 71-year old trade asso- 
ciation comprising minority and 
women-owned banks. 

Alford, of the National Black 
Chamber of Commerce, said, “Our 
currency is the life blood of our 
economy. We are proud and happy to 
assist the Secretary of the Treasury in 
this important endeavor.” 

Special features of the 


and Ms. Nor 


Hart, President, National Bankers Association. ` 


ington Office, National Urban 
League, and Ms. Yvonne Cooper, 
Executive Director, National News- 
paper Publishers Association. 

In emphasizing the importance 
of preparing the public for the fall 
circulation of the new $20 bill, Trea- 
sury Secretary Rubin said, “The $20 


note is delivered from Automated 
Teller Machines into our hands, the 
note we use every day to pay for gro- 
ceries, gasoline, or a restaurant meal. 
Millions and millions of twenties 
change hands every day. And for that 
same reason, the twenty is the note 
most often counterfeited in this 


$20 bill include a larger, 
off-center portrait of Andrew Jack- 
son, “USA TWENTY” and a flag 
printed on the security thread to the 
far left of the portrait that can be seen 
from both sides against a light, a 
large numeral “20” on the back of the 
note for the benefit of those with low 
vision, and an additional letter is 
added to the serial number. 


Radio DJ Tom Joyner 
puts education first 


DALLAS, TX — The United 
Negro College Fund and Tom Joyner 
have joined in partnership to create a 
Black College Scholarship Program to 
provide scholarship monies to the 39 
UNCF member schools and other 
public historically black colleges and 
universities (HBCU’s). 

The program which will focus on 
a different public or private histori 
ly black college each month, will raise 
money through a 900 number and 
UNCF will contribute fifty cents 
(8.50) for every $1.00 raised. “We see 
ourselves as part of the larger picture 
in that public and private HBCU’s 
have had a 


Rwanda looks for 
international support 
to stabilize debt 


KIGALI, Rwanda — Without 
international support, the Rwandan 
‘government will not be able to service 
a dirs 1 billion debt and maintain eco- 
nomic and political stability , the 
finance minister said. In a speech pre- 
pared for an international meeting of| 
donors in Stockholm, Sweden, Finance 
Minister Donald Kaberuka appealed 
for 767 million in the next three years 
to sustain the cost of reforms. 
“Crucially, the debt relief is itself 
restricting the ability of the govern- 
ment to undertake the critical social 
intervention required to bring about 
social reconciliation, reintegration and 
the necessary sustainable human 
development,” Kaberuka said. 


100 Black Men pays 
tribute to fathers 
with radio-thon 


ATLANTA, GA—In honor of 
Father's Day, 100 Black Men of Amer- 
ica, Inc. will host the Second Annual 
Father’s Day Radio-Thon. The event, 
which takes place June 21, will broad- 
cast from Los Angeles. 

“The funds generated through this 
event will allow us to continue to pro- 
vide mentoring, education and eco- 
nomic development programs to help 
youth follow in the footsteps of these 
responsible men we are honoring,” 
said Thomas W. Dortch, Jr. National 
President, 100 Black Men of America, 
Inc. 


P 


f 


in our community. More than 70% 
and 60% of all Black doctors and 
lawyers graduated with an undergrad- 
uate degree from an HBCU,” said 
William H. Gray, President and CEO 
of The College Fund. 

Since its inception in 1944, The 
College Fund, UNCF has raised over 
$1.4 Billion and has graduated more 
than 300,000 students through its 
scholarship program. “Following in 
this tradition, the UNCF/Tom Joyner 
Black College Scholarship Program 


Tom Joyner receives Doctorate of Humane Letters from Dr. Jimmy 
Jenkins, President of Edward Waters College. 


will continue to provide’ educational 
opportunities to deserving students.” 
said Mr. Gray. To make a contribution 
to the UNCF/Tom Joyner scholarship 
program call 1-888-255-GIVE, 

‘Tom Joyner was also recently pre“ 
sented with the Doctorate of Humane 
Letters from Dr. Jimms R. Jenkins, 
President of Edward Waters College 
(EWC) in Jacksonville, Florida. It was 
presented during a live V101.5 Radio 
broadcast ceremony on EWC Campus 
at their Student Union Building. This 
degree was bestowed on Mr. Joyner to 
say thank you for creating the Tom 
Joyner Foundation ‘Dollars For 
Scholars’ program to benefit UNCF 

schools to help provide 
istance to young people 
who want to attend college 

During his acceptance speech 
“Dr. Tom ‘Flyjock’ Joyner, as he likes 
to be called, questioned Dr. Jenkins 
and asked “Are you sure: you know 
what you are doing by giving me a 
Doctorate?” He went on to am 
deeply honored, this is my first, and I 
will always be a strong supporter of 
Black Colleges, because I come from 
a family that is pro-Black colleges.” 


NNPA president blasts 
ad agency over slur 


By Askia Muhammad 
NNPA Writer 


WASHINGTON — Despite an 
apology from the head of a promi- 
nent advertising agency to Black- 
owned radio stations for a memo that 
described their listeners as “sus- 
Pects, not prospects,” the president 
of the trade 


Association—“The Black Press of 
America.” 


“Everywhere I go, the attitude is: 
“We've done all we're going to do 
for you.’ It’s not about doing busi- 
ness with our community. It’s about 
giving us something, as though they 
are doing us a favor,” Leavell con- 
tinued. “This is just another one of 
the kinds of discri that takes 


Black-owned newspapers said that 
the memo is further proof “that 
racism has permeated this country.” 

A memo circulated in 1997 at 
Amcast, a division of Katz Media 
Group, argued that advertisers 
should not advertise on Black radio 
Stations because “advertisers should 
want prospects not suspects.” 
Ameast was selling ads for New 
York stations WPLJ and WABC. 

“We share your outrage and 
embarrassment about the memo that 
was a draft document and was never 
intended to be released,” Stuart 
Olds, president of Katz Media told 
Tom Joyner, host of the “Tom Joyn- 
er Morning Show:” syndicated on 
more than 95 Black radio stations 
nationwide. “I also want to stress the 
fact that we are committed deeply to 
Hispanic and Black radio.” 

Olds noted that Katz in fact has 
divisions in both “urban” and His- 
panic radio, and that Katz is actually 
owned by a corporation which was 
Black-oriented radio stations in 
Philadelphia, Detroit and Chicago. 
“If [haven't done it so far, I want to 
sincerely apologize for the language 
and tone that was in that memo,” 
Olds said. 

“What he was foolish enough to 
put on paper at Katz, you can trans- 
fer it to any of the advertising agen- 
cies, and that’s the attitude and the 
reason why we don’t receive adver- 
tising to speak to our community,” 
said Dorothy Leavell, president of 
the National Newspaper Publishers 


place. I'm not surprised, but I’m dis- 
appointed that those who received 
such a memo have not taken steps to 
cut out the attitude that all African 
Americans are criminals.” 

“I want your listeners to know 
that it was totally unacceptable and 
not reflective of the way we strive to 
do business inside of our organiza- 
tion. And the people involved in this 
know this more clearly than you can 
possibly imagine, and you would not 
have ‘wanted to be one of those peo- 
ple when I addressed this issue head 
on,” Olds continued, explaining that 
the people responsible for the memo 
will be reprimanded, if they can be 
individually identified. 

“Frankly, it serves a good pur- 
pose for alerting us that racism is 
alive, very much alive,” Leavell 
said, pointing out that Black newspa- 
pers have an even tougher fight to 
win advertising in some cases than 
Black radio stations. “We can see 
that racism has permeated this coun- 
try, and I’m not sure if just talking 
about it, which the President has 
done, is going to make a big differ- 
ence.” 


“Texaco stepped it up. Denny’s 
stepped it up. And we expect the 
advertising agencies to step it up too, 
We want results now. It’s time to 
right the wrongs that produced this,” 
Joyner said, referring to major cor- 
porations that have been embar- 
rassed recently by disclosures of 
racism in employment practices or 
the treatment of customers. 


Conference teaches leadership skills 


to students from historically Black colleges 


GOLDEN, Colo. — Outstanding 
students from historically and pre- 
dominately black colleges and uni- 
versities (HBCUs) in eight states 
recently attended leadership semi- 
nars sponsored by Coors Brewing 
Company and the National Associa- 
tion For Equal Opportunity in High- 
er Education (NAFEO). 

The African American College 
Leadership Conference, held in 
Washington, coincided with 
NAFEO's annual meeting. Through 
workshops, the 13 students honed 
their skills as communicators, col- 
laborators, change agents, coaches, 
and catalysts. 

According to leadership experts, 
these are the five ‘Cs’ essential for 
leadership in the 21st century, In 
panel discussions, they learned how 
recent graduates and distinguished 
alumni of HBCUs, including. Jane 


Smith, Ph.D., president and CEO of 
the National Council of Negro 
Women, achieved success as profes- 
sional and community leaders. 

“To become effective leaders, we 
need to understand the many ways in 
which we influence people, the 
impact we have on their lives, and 
how to effectively relate to them,” 
said Marie Ngalame, a junior from 
Benedict College in Columbia, S.C. 

Other participants confirmed the 
role that the conference will play in 
their development as future leaders, 
“I feel that this conference allowed 
me to enhance my leadership abili- 
ties, provided an opportunity to net- 
work with leaders from other univer- 
sities, and served as a catalyst for my 
professional endeavors,” said Saran 
Baker, a senior from Virginia State 
University in Petersburg. 

John Meadows, Coors director 


The 1998 fellows and 
their Washington, D.C. conference. 


of Corporate Relations, issued a 
challenge to the students, who are 
the first Fellows in Coors’ multi-year 
leadership effort. “In five years, 
Coors will bring you back together 


pause during 


for a major reunion,” he said. “In the 
meantime, I challenge you to stay 
together, share your experiences, and 
continue to sirive toward leader- 
ship.” 


by attor- 
neys el Fleming and William Mur- 
phy during a Don King tial, Maffia 
admitted he gave confidential informa- 
tion on King’s company to a computer 
consultant. That action was a violation 
of ethics that bind New York State Cer- 
tified Public Accountants. And as a 
CPA, Maffia was violating a Federal 
and State law. Under testimony, Maffia 
also admitted he pilfered unauthorized 
cash advances from King’s company. 


Public urged to 
help develop 
alcohol related 
programs 


Lewis McKinney (any, state 
affail 


government af irector for 
Anheuser-Busch eaa 
Inc., provides a $8,000 check for 
financial support for the Nation- 
al Organization of Black County 
Officials. Maria Lopes (left), 
executive director, accepts the 
check on the organization’s 
behalf. 


ST. LOUIS, MO — In keeping 
with the theme of improved problem 
solving through better global net- 
working at the National Organization 
of Black County Officials annual 
meeting, Lewis J. McKinney, state 
government affairs director, 
Anheuser-Busch Companies, Inc., 
urged attendees to; look to the 
nation’s largest brewer for ideas and 
programs to help deal with alcohol- 
related issues in their respective com- 
munities. 

In a speech at the National Orga- 
nization of Black County Officials 
meeting in Birmingham, AL recently, 
McKinney reaffirmed his company’s 
commitment to work closely with the 
organization's members in dealing 
with alcohol-related issues. 

“We're concerned about the 
responsible consumption of our prod- 
ucts, and ensuring that only people of 
legal age consume them,” he said. 
“And, we have a number of programs 
to address both of these issues.” 

Anheuser-Busch, the world’s 
largest brewer, is a leader in fighting 
alcohol abuse and underage drinking. 
As part of its consumer awareness 
and education efforts to encourage 
responsible drinking and discourage 
alcohol abuse, Anheuser-Busch has 
inyested more than $200 million 
since 1982, including supporting its 
long-running “Know When To Say 
When ad campaign. 


Testing for 
H.I.V. vaccine 
authorized 


CALIFORNIA — Results for an 
HLLV. vaccine is due in four years. 
The Food and Drug Administration 
recently gave the California company 
Vaxgen Inc. the go-ahead to conduct 
the first test of a vaccine to prevent 
infection with the AIDS virus. 

Five thousand people who are not 
infected with the virus will act as vol- 
unteers in 40 clinics in the United 
States and Canada. Two thousand, 
five hundred volunteers in 16 clinics 
in Thailand will also participate 

Scientists are divided regarding 
which experimental vaccines to 
approve for full-scale testing. They 
want to determine effectiveness and 
safety. While some experts say tests 
should be conducted only when labo- 
ratory and animal research shows a 
concise scientific understanding of 
how an experimental vaccine works, 
others favor the testing of any 
promising vaccine, saying any vac- 
cine is better than none. 

The main issue the tests will 
address is how effective the vaccine 
will be in protecting people who are 
involved in high-risk sexual behavior 
from developing H.I.V. The Vaxgen 
vaccine was first tested in 1992 on 
1200 uninfected people. The result 
was an inducement of the production 
of antibodies in more than 99 percent 
of the volunteers. 


+ Chrysler 


OPINION 


ing peace and prosperity. 


viction. 


Interim measures 
needed for trade bill 


While the African Trade Bill now on its way to the Senate is a sincere} 
attempt to raise the economic standards and foster political reform of Sub- 
Saharan nations, observations show the legislation has many flaws and} 
there is still work to be done if America is to assist these countries in reach-| 


This bill has experts divided and disagreeing on its direction, 
(Congressman Donald Payne and Senator Robert Torricelli have both| 
recently held public meetings on the subject, and have come away with no 
consensus of opinion from the people on an approach. One group says 
“Better this bill than no bill,” while the other camp has the Opposite con-| 


It is apparent that the goals of the African Growth and Opportunity Act 
will not be met with this bill. If Americans are to assist in the remedy of| 
commercial, social and political problems of Africa, they must plan on 
much more study and input on this mul 
other measures, including interim legislation leading to what may be more} 
than one act could be put in place to start the building process now. 


iceted project. In the meantime, | 


What does the Benz merger 
mean to African-Americans? 


By William Reed 


Just days before entering into the 
biggest industrial merger and largest 
cross-border corporate deal ever, 
Chairman and Chief 
Executive Officer, Robert Eaton, met 


. with a group of black editors, newspa- 


per and magazine publishers over 
lunch, Evidently, with an eye toward 
the pending $36 billion international 
deal, Eaton discussed the car compa- 
ny’s growth plans among African 
Americans and for the continent of 
Africa. 

Five days after that lunch, Eaton 
entered into the international deal of 
the century, joining Germany's 
Daimler-Benz AG to create the 
world’s fifth largest car maker entity. 
The marriage of Chrysler and Daimler 
forms a company with almost a half 
million employees and $135 billion in 
annual sales on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 

Under the leadership of R. Frank 
Fountain, a Hampton University grad- 
uate, Chrysler has moved to the front 
in diversity efforts and programs. 
Fountain is a full vice president, a 
member of the board of directors and 
head of the Chrysler Foundation. In 
contrast to other blacks appointed to 
major corporate boards, Fountain has 
been “hands on “in leading the com- 
pany’s outreach and impact in black 


communities. Fountain has been the 
lead man in keeping billion dollar 
plants and investments in inner-city 
areas in Detroit and Toledo. 

The company gave $25,000 to 
Baltimore’s Great Blacks in Wax 
Museum, and made significant grants 
to community improvement groups 
across the nation, An African- 
American executive heads the compa- 
ny’s minority dealer program and is 
charged with increasing the number of 
black owners of Chrysler dealerships. 
Chrysler executive, Roy Levi 
Williams, is a member of the NAACP 
Board of Directors. 

Just before the merger, Chrysler 
announced plans for a three-year pilot 
program to increase purchases from 
minority suppliers to over $1.6 bil- 
lion. The program provides technical 
support to help minority-owned sup- 
pliers sell their stock to the: public, 
lends employees to help suppliers 
manage more effectively and sponsors 
its suppliers through executive train- 
ing programs. Hopefully, Daimler’s 
chief executives will be inspired to 
follow in the footsteps of Chrysler 
Corp. and make the new Daimler- 
Chrysler the industry's leader in 
diversity and economic outreach. 


William Reed is publisher of 
Who's Who in Black Corporate 
America. 


Who will care 
for the children? 


By Marian Wright Edelman 


It’s exciting and inspiring to meet 
someone with the energy, passion, 
and dedication of Nancy Granados, a 
pediatric nurse practitioner at the 
Hospital for Sick Children in 
Washington, D.C. Nancy cares for 
critically, chronically ill infants and 
children, including many who are 
HIV positive or who have AIDS. She 
is not only their caregiver, but their 

vocate and sometimes the only 
family they have, because in her ward 
are several children from birth to four 
years old who have never left the hos- 
pital. They may be medically able to 
go home if they had families who 
could be trained to care for their spe- 
cial needs, but there is no home to 
which they can go. 

Many of Nancy’s “children” do 
go home with parents, or foster par- 
ents, or grandparents. But sometimes 
that’s a problem too. “I want to stress 
that these mothers love their children 
just as much as any mothers do,” she 
says. “Buta lot of these moms are just 
kids themselves, and subject to many 
of the ravages of society’s poor. 
Sometimes they're school dropout 
often they acquired AIDS because 
they abuse drugs, and now they’re too 
sick to take care of themselves, let 
alone a medically needy infant. 

“Then we have the second big 
problem,” Nancy says. There aren't 
anywhere near enough foster families 
who will take HIV positive or AIDS 
babies. The social stigma and the fear 
of transmission are big reasons there 
aren't enough foster parents for these 
children, in spite of the fact that there 
has never been a case of inter-house- 
hold AIDS transmission, and these 
babies are the most innocent of vic 
tims, Nancy says she knows of one 
family who was kicked out of their 
church when the congregation found 


out that they had adopted a baby who 
had AIDS. And she knows a grand- 
mother (who is not HIV positive her- 
self) who took her grandchild when 
her daughter died of AIDS, but at a 
great price. Her other children now 
refuse to visit her home or have any- 
thing to do with her or the child 
“These are children,” Nancy cries. 
“Children, who just happen to have a 
disease that society is mad at, or 
afraid of. When are we as a society 


transmitted AIDS (which means they 
got it in the womb from HIV-infected 
mothers) are living longer than they 
used to because of the new treatments 
available. The oldest child Nancy 
knows to have had the disease since 
birth is now 16, and we can be hope- 
ful that with the new therapies we will 
see children living longer and longer 
lives. 

Sometimes these children find 
good homes with the older genera- 
tion, but that’s not always the best 
solution either. “The burden is awe- 
some. Everything has become warped 
in today’s world. Somebody should 
be taking care of grandma, not the 
other way around!” 

What can you do? Volunteer at 
your local hospitals. Maybe you can 
become a buddy to a family in crisis, 
taking the caregiver and child to doc- 
tors’ appointments, grocery shopping, 
or baby-sitting when the Caregiver is 
sick herself. And, more importantly, 
consider being a foster parent to, or 
perhaps adopting, one of these chil- 
dren. Yes, they have special needs. 
But they are no different than any 
other children in the love they give, or 
in the love they need. 


Marian Wright Edelman is presi- 
dent of the Children’s Defense Fund. 
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Rwanda: Who 
knew what? 


By George Wilson 


In most cases, Congressional hear- 
ings are carefully orchestrated events 
that yield few surprises. However, a 
recent hearing held by the House 
International Relations Committee 
dealt with a subject that should have 
commanded national attention. The 
subject was genocide in Rwanda and 
the resultant international response. 

In April, 1994, between 500,000 
and 1,000,000 citizens of Rwanda who 
were members of the Tutsi tribe were 
killed by Hutus who happen to com- 
prise the majority in Rwanda. In spite 
of the fact that this horrible killing went 
on for at least three months, the so- 
called developed countries convenient- 
ly looked the other way. Not only did 
the United States, France and Belgium 
not step up to the plate, they ignored 


: warnings that genocide was going to 


occur, It should also be noted that 
United Nations (UN) Secretary General 
Kofi Annan was notified and chose not 
‘o push for a remedy. 

Cynthia McKinney (D-GA) is a 
member of the subcommittee and has 
been at the forefront of advocating for 
the African continent. McKinney has 
sat through many hearings, but she was 
particularly disturbed by this one. “I 
was shocked and appalled at the testi- 
mony received because it directly 
implicated the United States in turning 
away from assisting people when it 
knew that they were being targeted 
because of their ethnicity. There was 
time and opportunity to stop the killing 


from occurring. Unfortunately, the 
United States along with France and 
Belgium decided not to act,” 
McKinney declared, 

The French and Belgian’s behavior 
shouldn’t be too shocking. After all, 
when these two tations were control- 
ling certain segments of Africa, human 
Tights were not very high on their agen- 
da. In spite of their spotty records on 
the African continent, both nations are 
Conducting investigations into why 
they didn’t act. The United States has- 
n't launched an investigation to date. 
When asked about the possible inaction 
‘of UN Secretary General Kofi Annan, 
McKinney said the Secretary General 
didn’t stand alone. “I don’t think that it 
stops at Kofi Annan. While we do want 
to know what he knows and when did 
he know it, that is not nearly enough for 
us, We believe that the highest levels of 
the United Nations and the Security 
Council also need to have this question 
posed to them,” McKinney noted. 

The thought of nearly a million 
people being murdered is quite chilling. 
The thought that bigger and stronger 
nations watched it occur is uncon- 
scionable at best. If 1,000,000 deaths 
don’t prompt concerned citizens to‘ get 
answers, such genocide could occur 
again and maybe on a broader scale. 
Remember the words of a Nigerian 
proverb: “Not to know is bad; not to 
wish to know is worse.” 


George Wilson is a veteran Capitol 
Hill correspondent for American 
Urban Radio Network.. 


The ‘Air 
Jordan Affect’ 


By Earl Ofari Hutchinson 


In Spike Lee’s film, “He Got 
Game,” a high school basketball phe- 
nom named Jesus, is wined and dined 
by recruiters, showered with cash and 
women and filled with delusions by 
agents of eternal glory and mega pay- 
days, Basketball is his super fast track 
out of the ghetto, The only problem is 
there’s no mention of education, a pro- 
fession, and concem for his community 
during and after his glory days end. 
Jesus, the basketball player, like thou- 
sands of young blacks is hooked on the 
other worldly intoxication of sports. 

Most Biack athletes will never get 
these big paydays playing games, The 
chance of a Black high school athlete 
making it in the pros in any sport is one 
in 18,000. Only 2.3 percent or 215 of 
the 9,500 college football seniors will 
be drafted by the NFL. And the odds are 
250 to one that a college basketball 
player will ever wear an NBA jersey. 


The chances of Black ex-jocks 
owning, running, managing and work- 
ing in a non-player capacity for pro 
teams are equally dreary. As of 1998 
there were no Black football, baseball, 
or basketball team owners. There were 
few Black baseball managers, or foot- 
ball coaches. There was one Black team 
doctor in baseball, none in football, and 
only a handful of Black team trainers in 
all the sports combined. 

That is not where the real money is 
made for non-players anyway. In. 1996, 
there was $14 billion yearly involved in 
product marketing, franchising, leasing 
and sports agentry in the big three pro 
sports, baseball, basketball and football. 
Pro sports owners and players have not 
moved mountains to help Blacks get a 


piece of that lucrative action either. Of 
course, it takes capital, connections and 
clout to crack this rigidly closed circle, 
and most Blacks, or Whites 

matter, don’t have them. Bi 
Blacks do, and they are still endlessly 
stonewalled when it comes to getting 
league owners to believe that they can 
deliver. 

Many Black athletes are also 
stomewalied when it comes to getting a 
college degree. The report card on the 
graduation rates for Black athletes at 50 
Division [ schools is an abomination. 
The majority of the schools during the 
po graduated Jess than one-third of 

\Wheir Black players. Four graduated 
Rone. Many athletes waltz through three 
or four years at college and still emerge 
as educational cripples, with a curricu- 
lum filled with physical education, 
crafis. physical therapy, and piles of 
general studies courses. 

The even sadder thing is that many 
adult Blacks are guilty of sowing fields 
of delusions about sports among the 
young. This includes many Black par- 
ents, relatives. friends, associates, teach- 
ers, and counselors who obsessively 
demand that their children excel on the 
court, diamond, or gridiron, but not in 
the classroom. 

Fortunately, there are many 
African-American parents who under- 
stand. that the antidote to the sports 
junkyism is to hold coaches, teachers, 
and counselors accountable for their 
children’s performance in the class- 
room, not just on the athletic court or 
field. They need support and encour- 
agement. They do not need delusions 
about the “Air Jordan Affect.” 


Earl Ofari Hutchinson is the author 
of “The Crisis in Black and Black.” 


Why Marion Barry’s legacy 


is important, 
By Askia Muhammad 


Washington DC Mavor Marion 
Barry may just well be the most impor- 
tant African-American political symbol 
since Adam Clayton Powell, Jr. 

Like Adam Powell did, Marion 
Barry is a politician who still rises each 
moming with the interests of ordinary, 
and often otherwise defenseless Black 
people near the top of his daily agenda. 
Tsay “near the top” because he has obvi- 
ously been distracted from that mission 
in ways that have been tragically harm- 
ful for him, as well as to the black body 
politic. 

In è concrete way, Washington has 
rebounded during the last 20 years —16 
of which Mr. Barry has been Mayor— 
from the status of a sleepy Mid-Atlantic 
Souther town, into an important cultur- 
al center and a decent place to live. 
often credited with pro- 
tecting senior citizens and young people, 
teenagers. He has built and improved 
housing for the elderly, and has fought 
for summer jobs and year-long leader- 
ship training for school children. 

He richly deserves those accolades. 

In addition, Mr. Barry has been a 
mayor who: supported and defended 
local funding for the arts, even at a time 
when the National Endowment for the 
Arts, has come under harsh political 
scrutiny and seen its budget and finding 
discretion severely limited by Congress. 

Life for ordinary residents in 
Washington is better than it otherwise 
might have been, thanks to Marion 
Barry's leadership as mayor. 


but flawed 


But politically, the prec of Mr. 
Barry's stewardship is equal to the loss 
of the thumbs on both our ha * 


th one hand with a functioning 
thumb, require two hands without a 
thumb. 

Politically, Washington, DC. had 
the potential of becomi 
Jerusalem” for 


jis place is now perma- 
nently consigned to second class citizen- 
ship—hands without thumbs. 

‘Oh, Mr. Barry teas been personally 
vindicated, just by virtue of the fact that 
he outlasted the best that Congress could 
put up against him as an alternative. But 
he failed Black people in general and the 
Washington voting constituency in par- 

icular. $ 

So, despite the fact that Mr. Barry 
persevered while Congress could not 
find anyone todo a better job, his exam- 
ple and the shame that is attached to his 
Supporters, is that of someone who fell 
far short of even appearing to aspire for 
being the that he/they could 
be...united with closed ranks, as in a 
fist—strong, “Hethal, but without 
“thumbs” unablé to ever open and per- 
form the simplest tasks—unable to ever 


“work” right. 


Askia Muhammad is a journalist 
based in Washington, DC 
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The conservative agenda 
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By Walter Fields 


The death of conservative, for- 
mer Arizona Republican Senator 
Barry Goldwater, came dt a time 
when the right wing of the GOP is on 
the rebound. The senator’s trouncing 
by Lyndon Johnson in the 1964 pre 
idential election only served to solid- 
ify the right wing of the GOP. 
Goldwater laid the foundation for 
Ronald Regan’s victory in 1980 and 
the Republican takeover of Congress 
in 1994, Today’s conservatives owe 
much to Goldwater although their 
mean-spirited approach to politics 
departs from the late senator's more 
thoughtful demeanor. The xenopho- 
bia and racism that are so much a part 
of conservatism today did not have 
prominent place on Goldwater's 
agenda. 

Today, the right wing of the GOP 
appears dead set to impose its will 
upon the party at all cost. In the name 
of ideological purity, conservatives 
are lining up issues as litmus tests for 
GOP Candidates and voters. 

Conservatives were busy in last 
Tuesday’s primary elections across 
the country. The right wing of the 
GOP is attempting to assert itself dur- 
ing these off-year elections. Looking 
forward to the 2000 presidential race, 
congressional elections and ballot 
initiatives are being used to test the 
waters for a conservative message 
Republicans are bracing themselves 
for what appears to be a battle over 
the party’s soul, 

The internal ideological battle 
within the Republican Party warrants 
the attention of blacks of all political 
persuasions. The conservative politi- 
cal agenda, unchecked, may wreck 
havoc upon the black community and 
people of color. Efforts to end affir- 
mative action, eliminate bilingual 
education, and impose vouchers for 
Private education are the centerpiece 
of an aggressive conservative strate- 
gy across ‘the country, Black 
Democrats, as expected, opposed 
most of the right’s agenda on princi- 
ple. The more important question is 
where do black Republicans stand as 
their party is challenged by elements 


that clearly do not have the interests 
of blacks and people of color at heart. 

In California voters approved a 
ballot initiative that calls for the elim- 
ination of bilingual education pro- 
grams. As they did successfully pass- 
ing the anti-affirmative action initia- 
tive, Proposition 209, conservatives 
cleverly manipulated the issue and 
cast bilingual programs as un- 
American. The real issue is a growing 
Latino population that threatens 
white majority rule in California. 
Language was used as a distraction, 
In fact the focus on “English only” is 
out of sync in a global. environment 


that recognizes the competitive. 
advantage of multiple language 
skills. 


Conservatives have attempted to 
spin their agenda as good medicine 
for minorities. Some folks have actu- 
ally been duped into believing the 
right’s rhetoric. Tragically, some 
blacks have supported the elimina- 
tion of affirmative action and bilin- 
gual education, buying the argument 
that these policies actually are detri- 
mental to the interests of minorities. 
More ominous is the presence of 
black conservative “talking heads.” 
Many of these folks have profited at 
the expense of blacks, while carrying 
the right’s water. Over the last decade 
white conservatives have made a con- 
certed effort to enlist the support of 
black faces to carry their message. 
What is troubling is when those 
views are so contrary to the interest 
of the people you purport to repre- 
sent. What is truly hypocritical is that 
these critics are beneficiaries of the 
very programs they now seek to dis- 
mantle, 

California politics may seem 
light years away from New Jersey. 
Yet, we have already had to fend off 
an attack on affirmative action in the 
State legislature. Given the large 
number of Spanish speaking resi- 
dents in our state, and attack on bilin- 
gual programs may just be around the 
comer, It would be prudent to heed 
last Tuesday’s wake-up call. Playtime 


Education reform 
for $20 per student 


By John William Templeton 


In the musical “Purlie Victor- 
ious.” the minister, proclaims, “De 
lawd lives up in heaven, de devil lives 
i me and you, we do the best we 


‘he point is that sometimes the 
most “high-falutin’” solutions don’t 
get the job done. It is an important 
point when every major politician is 
focused on education reform. Mantra 
words include charter schools, com- 
petency testing, vouchers, basic skills, 
privatization and ending bilingual 
education, 

Most are distinguished by the 
inability to affect more than a minute 
percentage of the students involved, 
while spending enormous sums of 
money, often now with for-profit enti- 
ties. If I were the suspicious sort, it 
would almost seem that public 
schools are being intentionally run 
into the ground to create a market for 
private entities. 

Now, the U.S. Department of 
Education has declared that five stu- 
dents per instructional computer 
should be the national standard. Most 
school districts haven't. The majority 
of American schools failed to even 
take advantage of the e-rate savings 
on telecommunications provided by 
ications Act of 1996. 


new computers to each of the 90,000 
classrooms in the 4,200 schools with 
75 percentor more African-American 
student bodies? A whopping $552 
million. 

In honor of former Congressman 
Augustus Hawkins, the former 
Education Committee chair who was 
an architect of Title 1 programs along 
with the late Adam Clayton Powell, 
we should see to it that the federal 
education budget provides the entire 
sum needed to give Black students 
equal access to the information age. 

And given the long odds of help 
from the current Congress, we should 
not wait for that heavenly result. 
Exciting developments are happening 
among Black entrepreneurs in Silicon 
Valley to dramatically reduce the cost 
of computing and software delivery, 
so parents, churches, volunteers and 
even students who make the commit- 
ment to change their own technology 
futures can make their money go even 
further. * 

The second “Save Our Students 
Saturdays” will be held Sept. 19, 26 
and Oct. 3, 1998 to encourage parents, 
churches, mentors, businesses to go 
into majority Black schools to inspect, 
fix, improve and make a commitment 
to stay engaged all year. 

Starting now, there’s time to orga- 
nize parent clubs to raise funds for 
i solicit 


Technology is merely a tool, but if 
used correctly, can overcome the 
major hurdles which seem to be espe- 


erature, references and an up-to-date 
curriculum. 

There is no quicker way to spruce 
up a classroom than equipping it for 
the information age with brand new 
computers, not someone’s throw- 
aways. The students will no longer 
notice the crumbling walls around 
them and they may even become 
inspired to paint them So 


i 
donations from businesses and recruit 
professionals who can become on-line 
role models. Other ideas include a 
book drive to collect titles for school 
libraries. 

Whatever your interest, do some- 
thing. 


John William Templeton is execu- 
tive editor of “Griot,” the African- 
American, African and Caribbean 
business daily. For more details about 
“Save Our Students Saturda 
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BUSINESS 


City News A5 


CHATTANOOGA—The Chattanooga 
Black Pages hosts the Black Pages 
Publishers Association's 1998 Mid 
Year Conference. After May 24, con- 
ference registration fee is $80. For 
more info, call 423-266-2561 


NEW YORK—The National Founda- 
tion for Women Business Owners 
sponsors the Minority Venture Capital 
& Minority Business Growth Program 
at the Marriott Financial Center 
through June 12. For more info, call 
212-779-7504. 


NEW YORK—The Institute on African 
Affairs holds its second Millennium 
Conference and Awards Luncheon at 
Pfizer Inc. The all-day program is 
designed to address issues facing 
Africa in the new millennium. For more 
info, call 914-639-1916. 


JERSEY CITY — “Computerized 
Accounting” course for the novice 
entrepreneur held at Hudson County 
Community College on Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday evenings at 
6:30 p.m. through June 19. For more 
info, call 201-714-2107. 


SUNDAY, JUNE 14 


WEST ORANGE—The Essex-West 
Hudson Labor Council will hold a 
cee at Mayfair Farms at 9:30 
m. The Council will honor U.S. Con- 
cera William Pascrell, Jr. 
amongst others. 973-244-5803. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 16 


CALDWELL, NJ—Caldwell College 
will provide an “Adult Open House” 
from 6-10 p.m. in the Alumni Theatre 
to provide information to adults inter- 
ested in earning a degree or obtaining 
new job skills. For more information, 
call (973) 228-4424, ext. 285. 


NEW YORK — The U.S. General Ser- 
vices Administration presents a net- 
working opportunity for Small/Women 
Enterprises. Event to be held 8:30 
a.m. to 12:00 noon at the Federal 
Building, conference rooms 2 & 3. For 
more information, call 212-264-1234. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 18 


PRINCETON - A Free Web Security 
Seminar for web site managers who 
develop information for business part- 
ners, customers and employees. 
Event held at the Hyatt Regency in 
Princeton. For more info, call 215-283- 
9644, ext. 108. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 19 


BASKING RIDGE - Learn about the 
future of business technology at Work- 
place 2003 Symposium. Held at the 
Olde Mill Inn from 8:00 a.m. to 1:30 
p.m. For more info, call 908-725- 
1552. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 20 


Detective 


EAST ORANGE, NJ — Cheryl 
“C.D.” Lawrence is on the trail of suc- 
cess these days. As owner of the Blind 
Detective Agency you can see why. 

Prior to starting her own detective 
agency, Lawrence had a distinguished 
17 year career in law enforcement as a 
police officer with Rutgers University 
and the New Jersey Institute of Technol- 
ogy (NJIT). However, it all came to an 
abrupt end when she rushed into a bur- 
ing building on the NJIT Campus. While 
trying to evacuate the building, 
Lawrence suffered severe smoke inhala- 
tion. 

Lawrence somehow survived the 
ordeal, however she was left permanent- 
ly disabled and unable to return to the 
work she loved. So in 1992, Lawrence 
took the education and experience she 
had acquired in law enforcement and 
started the Blind Detective Agency with 
her husband Howard, a former sergeant 
shift supervisor for the Newark Housing 
Authority. Lawrence said, “Our motto is, 

“We see you, but you dor ! 

According to Lawrence, the East 
Orange-based company provides its cus- 
tomers with a variety of customized 
security solutions. “We can provide our 
clients with services like armed and 
unarmed personnel, photography and 


agency on 


the trail of success 


undercover surveillance, warehouse 

'urity, area patrol, securing explosives 
for construction sites and private investi- 
gations.” 

Looking to expand their customer 
base, the Lawrences tumed to the U.S. 
Small Business Administration (SBA) 
for assistance. Through the agency, the 
couple leamed of the SBA 8a) Program. 
The program provides minority-owned 
and other disadvantaged companies with 
training and access to federal procure- 
ment opportunities. As an African- 
American, Lawrence qualified to partic- 
ipate in the 8(a) Program. 

Since becoming an SBA certified 
8(a) company in 1995, the firm has 
received one contract in 1996 from the 
General Services Administration to pro- 
vide guard service for Social Security 
Offices throughout the area. 

“Is a learning process,” said 
Lawrence, “We just have to be patient 
and continue our marketing efforts to the 
federal agencies who may need our ser- 
vices.” 

Last year, the company also 
received an SBA FASTRAK Loan from 
PNC Bank which was used to purchase 
guard uniforms and radios. “The loan 
definitely helped the company to grow,’ 
said Lawrence. Under the FASTRAK 


ES : 
BLIND DETECTIVE 


AGENCY 


Howard Lawrence, Vice President; Charlotte Miller, Office Manager; 


East Orange, New Jersey. 
Program, the SBA allows lenders to use 
their existing documentation and proce- 
dures to make capital available to firms 
seeking up to $100,000. In tum, the 
SBA guarantees up to 50 percent of the 
loan. 

Today, the Blind Detective Agency 
employs 125 people and has customers 
that include Toys-it-Us, Guaranteed 
Ovemight Delivery, G.O.D., Distribu- 
tion & Auto Services, Inc., A.G. Maz- 
zocchi, Inc. and the U.S. Coast Guard 
hee Engineering Center in Wild- 

ood. 


Lawrence is also very proud of the 
work her company did in securing the 
explosives at the site of an implosion of 
an abandoned I-story Newark hotel in 
May of 1993. Today, that very same site 
is home to the New Jersey Performing 
Arts Center. 


and C.D. Lawrence, President of Blind Detective Agency are located in 


Blind Detective Agency has also 
provided security services for other 
implosions and demolitions, including 


the implosion of the Philadelphia Hous- 
ing Authority's Schuylkill Falls, and the 
Cecil B. Moore housing project. 

In addition to other recognitions, 
Lawrence receives a Top 1998 Top 
Women Entrepreneurs Award June 10 
from the Greater Philadelphia Associa- 
tion of Women Business Owners. 

According to Lawrence, future 
goals for the company include expand- 
ing into the airline industry, and adding 
electronic surveillance to the company’s 
repertoire. 

In addition to its East Orange head- 
quarters, Blind Detective Agency has 
pe in Atlantic City, Atlanta, € 01 

a, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania and 
Washington, D.C. 


Special to the NNPA from The 
Birmingham Times 


More than one-quarter of Black 
female entrepreneurs and 20 percent of 
Asian female business owners were 
tumed down for a bank loan when they 
started their businesses, according to a 
national study released. 

The first such study of female busi- 
ness owners of all races reveals that 
access to capital remains a thomy issue 
for the nation’s one million minority 
female entrepreneurs. “Here is a popu- 
lation that has tremendous economic 
potential for our country,” said Sharon 

Hadary, executive director of The 
National Foundation for Women Busi- 
ness Owners, which conducted the 
study, “If they don’t get the capital they 
need, our country is going to suffer.” 
While female-owned businesses-which 
number eight million—are being creat- 
ed at twice the rate of all businesses, 
those owned by minority women are 
being created at triple the rate. Yet 18 
percent of Hispanic female entrepre- 
neurs, 27 percent of Blacks, and 20 per- 
cent of Asians were tumed down for a 


Loans concern for minority 
women business owners 


bank loan when they started their busi- 
ness, the study said. That compares with 
19 percent of White female business 
owners. 

Half or fewer of minority female 
entrepreneurs currently have bank cred- 
it, compared with 60 percent of White 
female business owners, the telephone 
survey of 770 minority women 
revealed. Former banker Carmen 
Ramos had been the boss of her own 
successful business for six years when 
she applied for a $50.000 business loan 
last year. Two banks turned her down. 
“I don": want to shout discrimination,” 
said Ramos, whose Washington, D.C. 
consulting business had $250,000 in 
ar. “But I'm a woman and a 
it’s much more difficult to get 


Of course, some businesswomen 
choose not to try to obtain bank credit, 
opting instead to finance their business 
es on their own, 

Nearly 35 percent of female entrez 
preneurs finance their businesses us 
credit cards, compared with 20 pereent 
of all male entrepreneurs. according to 
Dun & Bradstreet research, | 
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Ten rules of career 
management 


Dale G. Caldwell 


I have worked with people of all 
races in many of the major compa- 
nies in the Country aná have learned 
a great deal. I have synthesized my 
findings into my “Ten Rules of 
Career Management”. If you remem- 
ber these rules you should be able to 
significantly enhance your career. 
Rule #1: You can succeed no matter 
what level you start at in a company 
It is obviously harder to become a 
Chief Executive Officer (CEO) when 
you start in the mailroom. Neverthe- 
less, anything is possible. However, 
you have: to genuinely believe that 
you can succeed. If you don’t believe 
that you can succeed than you are 
defeated before you even start. 

Rule #2: Define your career 
goals. Career planning is no different 
than financial planning. You have to 
know where you want to be before 
you can devise a plan to get there. 

Rule #3: First impressions are 
Human beings seem to be 
a RTE E E people. Typ- 
ically. your boss will think of the first 
project that you completed together 
when categorizing you. This obvi- 
ously can be good or bad. If you did 
not do a great job on your first project 
your boss may never think of you as 
a high performer. It is therefore 
essential that you do an incredible job 
met first project. 

le #4: Many billionai 


did 


not ee from college. This is 
important to remember when you are 


ss in business is based 
more on your hard work, energy and 
fortitude than educational back- 
ground, Most of my former Wharton 


MBA classmates, many of whom are 
very successful, would echo this sen- 
timent. 


Rule #5: Success depends as 
much on attitude as it does on ability. 
1 have seen the careers of many tal- 
ented people limited because they 
had the wrong attitude and tempera- 
ment for business. Most managers 
want people on their team who are 
not only talented but are fun to work 

ith. 


Rule #6: You must focus on 
“exceeding the expectations 
everyone that you work with.” 
must manage up. If you are working 
on a project that you know you can 
finish in 10 days, tell your boss that 
you will need two weeks to finish it. 
Complete the project in 10 days and 
turn it in early. You will be a hero 
because you “exceeded the expecta- 
tions of your boss” 

Rule #7: It is important to recog- 
nize the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of being a minority (or a mem- 
ber of an underrepresented group in a 
company.) As a minority in a compa- 
ny you will be watched very closely. 
This can be a tremendous advantage 
when you do well and a major disad- 
vantage when you do poorly. When 
you do well you will get the positive 
attention of senior management. 
When you do poorly you may limit 
the chances of other minorities. 

Rule #8: It is important to find a 
mentor, It is even more important to 
find a sponsor. A good mentor will 
serve as an advisor who will help 
guide you through your career. A 
sponsor is someone who is willing to 
use their influence and reputation to 
help vou get promoted or a raise. No 
one has ever succeeded in a company 
without a sponsor of some kind. You 
must make every effort to find some- 
one in the company who will be your 
sponsor. 

Rule #9: You must understand 
that perception is often more impor- 
tant than reality. It is essential that 
you be perceived as a hard working 
team player that enjoys his or her job. 
This may even mean participating in 
lunchtime and after work activities 
that otherwise may not be of interest. 

Rule #10: You control your des- 
tiny. No one else will manage your 
career or life for you. 

You must be proactive in both 
your career and your life. 

T hope that these rules help you 
achieve your career goals. 

Dale Caldwell is a National 
Recruiting Director with Deloitte and 
Touche Consulting Group. 


Did you know that. . 

there are approximately 23 million 
‘small businesses in the U.S.? 

‘new business formation reached 
another record level in 1996? 

*there were 842,357 new employer 
firms in 1996 - the highest ever and a 2.8 
percent increase over the record of 819, 
477 new firms in 1995? 

‘Small-business-dominated indus- 
tries produced an estimated 64 percent 
of the 2.5 million new jobs created dur- 
ing 1996? (U.S. Department of Labor, 
US. Department of Commerce) 

‘Small firms hire a larger proportion 
of employees who are younger workers, 
older workers, women or workers who 
prefer to work part-time? 

Small businesses provide 67 per- 
cent of workers with their first jobs and 
initial on the job training in basic skills? 


Small business 
vital statistics 


Small businesses... 
sprovide virtually all of the net new 
jobs added to the economy. 

represent 99.7 percent of all 
employers. 

semploy 53 percent of the private 
work force. 

*provide 47 percent of all sales in 
the country. 

“provide 55 percent of innovations 
ount for 35 percent of federal 
contract dollars. 

account for 28 percent of jobs in 
high technology sectors 

account for 51 percent of private 
sector output. 

ee 96 percent of all U.S. 


one The Facts About Small 
Business, 1997, Office of Advocacy, U.S. 
Small Business Administration, 


same 


Are you nierested in 
making money and 
saving money at the 


call (908)226-9824 


time? 


a 


Check your 
credit 
report often 
for errors 


By Dr. Karen Ensle 


Have you been denied credit, insur- 
ance, or employment because of 
adverse information in your credit 
report? If so, it is important to check to 
make sure that the credit report (on 
which this decision was made) was 
accurate! 

Check the credit denial notification. 
It must provide you with the name and 
address of the company providing the 
credit report. If you contact this credit 
reporting agency within 60 days of 
being denied credit, you can check your 
credit trepon free of charge. 


periodically check your credit report. 
Mistakes do happen! Below is some 
information from Clemson Cooperative 
Extension in South Carolina: 

Start out by checking one or more 


of the “Big Three” national credit 
reporting agencies listed below, espe- 
cially if you use a credit card: 

* EXPERIAN (formerly TRW)— 
You can request a copy of your credit 
report by calling 1-800-682-7654 or 
writing to Experian, PO. Box 2104, 
Allen TX 75013-2104. 

+ EQUIFAX—You can receive a 
copy of your credit report by calling 1- 
800-685-1111 or writing to Equifax, 
Box 740241, Atlanta, GA, 30374-0241. 

+ TRANS UNION, INC.—To get a 
copy of your credit report, write to 
Trans Union, Inc., PO Box 7000, North 
Olmsted, OH, 44070, or telephone 1- 
800-916-8800. 

The standard fee for credit reports 
is $8. However, under the New Jersey 
Fair Credit Reporting Act, which went 
into effect in January 1998, all credit 
bureaus are required to provide one free 
report per year to state residents. 

Another information source is 
Credco, which is often used by mort- 
gage lenders when you buy a house. 
You can get a credco credit report which 
“merges” the reports from the three 
national sources listed above by sending 
$25 (plus $4.95 postage) to 5930 Priest- 
ly Drive, Suite 200, Carlsbad, CA 
92008 or call 1-800-637-2422. 


Insurance 
and buying 
a house 


FLORHAM PARK—You've 
found your dream home. Now how are 
you going to insure it? 

‘According to the AAA New Jersey 
Insurance Agency, before you sign the 
contract for your new home it’s impor- 
tant to get the facts about proper insur- 
ance coverage. 

“The age and location of a home 
are only two of the many factors that 
may influence the type and amount of 
insurance coverage you need. If your 
insurance agent is involved from the 
beginning of your home search, you 
won't encounter any last minute surpris- 
es that may strain your budget,” said 

ath, CPCU, vice president of 
-rvices for the Florham Park 


While’ you're searching for your 
dream home, keep these factors in 
mind. It’s very important for you to 
insure your new home for its full 
“replacement cost. 

“Insuring for the amount of the 
mortgage won't be sufficient if you lose 
your home to fire or another catastro- 
phe,” Hnath explained. “Full replace- 
ment cost is the amount it would cost to 
rebuild your home, on your property, 
with today’s dollars. You should check 
with your agent, realtor or appraiser for 
an accurate appraisal of the home's 
value.” 

Some insurance companies are 
reluctant to insure homes that are more 
than 30 years old. 

“If you've set your heart on pur- 
chasing an older home, look for one that 
has updated heating, electrical and 
plumbing systems. Check on the age of 
the roof and any other improvements 
the owner may have made. If the 
home’s major systems are new, your 
insurance cost may be substantially 

luced.” 


Insurers may not want to cover spe- 
cial problems such as underground oil 
tanks because of potential pollution and 
soil contamination problems. If your 
future home has oil heat, check with the 
oil company to see if they can provide 
tank insurance coverage. 

Think about additional coverage if 
you're establishing a home office. A 
Separate rider can protect expensive 
equipment such as computers, copiers 
and fax machines 

There’s also good news about 
insurance coverage for homeowners, If 
you’ ve selected a home that’s less than 
ien years old, you may be eligible for a 
new home credit of as much as 15 % 
depending on the age of the home. 

When it comes time to move your 
precious valuables, consider supple- 
menting the free coverage you receive 
from your mover. “Typically, a mover’s 
coverage is about 60-cents per pound,” 
said Hnath. “Homeowners insurance 


usually covers the standard hazards . 


such as fire, theft, lightening, hail and 
windstorm damage, but not breakage.” 
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Summer recreation and 
food programs in place 


IRVINGTON—The Township of 
Irvington/Department of Parks and 
Recreation announces its 1998 Sum- 


1998 in all ten parks and play- 
grounds. They are hiring for food 
service workers and food service 
monitors. Please apply in person, 
Monday through Friday, 9 a.m. until 

30 p.m., to the Department of 
arta and Recreation, Irvington 
Municipal Building, Civic Square, 
Room 14 (lower level), Irvington. 
For more information on this or any 
other program operated by the 
Department of Parks and Recreation, 
please contact Charles Talley, man- 
ager 973-399-6597. The Summer 
Food Service program is a federal 
initiative of Food and Nutrition ser- 
vices, USDA. This program pro- 
vides all children 18 years of age anc 
under with the same free meal in 
accordance with a menu approved 
by the state agency, regardless of 
race, color, national origin, sex, dis- 
ability or age. 


City officials settle 
outstanding differences 


PLAINFIELD— City officials and 
representatives of the Plainfield 
Municipal Utilities Authority 
[PMUA] met just before the Memo- 
rial Day holiday to review and rec- 
oncile outstanding issues between 
the city and the agency. 
Plainfield City Administrator Walter 
D. McNeil. Jr. says receipt from the 
PMUA of $1.036 million covers a 
number of advances the had 
made on the PMUA's behalf in the 
past? including the original loan to 
get the agency up and running and 
payments advanced by the city to the 
Plainfield Area Sewerage Authority 
[PARSA] on the PMUA’s behalf. 
The payment to the city also includ- 
ed interest on the original loan to the 
PMUA. 
“We are very concemed to resolve 
the notion that some residents have 
of being double-billed” says McNeil, 
who added that several citizens have 
come to him recently seeking an 
explanation 
McNeil points out that the PMUA 
has been able to put two cost reduc: 
tions into effect since last September, 
bring the monthly total cost per 
down to $27.92, of which $8.57 if 
for PMUA-delivered municipal ser- 
vices. This includes not only the 
twice-weekly side yard garbage and 
once-weekly recycling collection 
and disposal, but also bulk waste col- 
lection and disposal six times a year. 


Inmates become graduates 


FREEHOLD—Recently, a gradu- 
ation ceremony was held for 18 
inmates of the Monmouth County 
Correctional Institution. The gradu- 
ates attended classes and met all of 
the requirements necessary to obtain 
a high school diploma while they 
were incarcerated, 

A close relationship exists 
between the Monmouth County Voca- 
tional School District and the Mon- 
mouth County Correctional Institu- 
tion. 

Union County Sheriff Joseph 
Oxley said, “At this time, Monmouth 
County is the only county in New Jer- 
sey that offers a high school diploma 
to inmates. Our Philosophy is to inte- 
grate social, academic and vocational 
programs. All of these programs on 
self discipline, goal setting tech- 
niques and the taking of personal 
responsibility.” 

One of the graduates, Eddie De 
Los Santos, spoke for the class. “Dur- 
ing my youth I never thought much 
about school and when I arrived here 
Thad no high school diploma. After 
speaking with one of the teachers, I 
realized that my life wasn’t going 
anywhere, so I signed up for the pro- 
gram. I cannot say how strongly I 
appreciate this golden opportunity to 
do something positive toward 


Pictured are several of the inmate high school graduates. Standing in the 
back row are some of th iduals that are Boe eB for the success 
of the Vocational School aan at MCCI. Aint i rca include, 
from left, Gary Hilton, MCCI Director; Sheriff Joseph W. hy et 
Theodore J. Narozanick; Warden Clifford J. Daniels; Marcia A. Deitz, Mem- 
ber, NJ School Board and Dr. Brian ence Sipeiendant a Mon- 
mouth County Vocational School System. 


Inmates that 
through these programs have a 19 
percent recidivism rate, which is sub- 
Stantially below the national average. 


improving my life. selves: 

One of Eddie’s teachers, Steven 
Feder, exclaimed, “The change that I 
have seen in Eddie is dramatic. He 
has become very involved in the 
learning process, and he will often self- 
take the time to help other student: 

“The statistics speak for them- 


have gone 


The key to help the inmates raise their 
ieem. For some, this is a first 
itive accomplishment in their 
Sheriff Oxley concluded. 


New baseball stadium to begin construction 


Presiding at the recent groundbreaking ceremonies for “the new, Newark 


1999. 

Those offering remarks or par- 
ticipating in the ceremonial dig at 
the event were: County Executive 
James Treffinger; Newark Mayor 
Sharpe James; Frank Bolten, Com- 
missioner of the Atlantic Baseball 
League and owner of the Atlantic 
City Surf, Essex County Freeholder 
Board President Joseph DiVincenzo; 
William M. Freeman, president and 
CEO of Bell Atlantic, Inc.; Donald 
Bradley, president of the Newark 
City Council; Thomas Banker. 
ative Director of the Essex County 
Improvement Authority and David 
Barger, VP-Newark for Continental 
Airlines and Board Chairman of The 
Regional Business Partnership. 

The ceremonies also featured a 
photo memorabilia display of the 
Newark Bears and The Newark 
Eagles, legendary teams of the 
1930's and 1940's. 

The Mayor said: “I can hardly 
wait to see the smiles on our young 


Bears minor league baseball stadium are from left: Tie Bolton, Owner of 


the Atlantic League of which the bears are part; Mayor 
Essex County Executive Jim Treffinger, and President of the Essex Coun- 
ty Board Of Chosen Freeholders Joseph Di Vincenzo. 


NEWARK—Corporate and local 
elected officials and along with 
executives from the Atlantic League 
recently broke ground for the much 
heralded $22 million downtown 


Sharpe James, 


Sportsplex. 

In celebrating the beginning of 
construction for the multi-purpose 
stadium, officials announced that 
Opening Day is planned for May 


people once again enjoying the kind 
of excitement I felt as a young boy 
Watching the Newark Bears and 
Eagles play in Ruppert Stadium 
This time, we will have one team, 
and we will build something we can 
all be proud of, a facility that will 
provide affordable family entertain- 


Drug courts make early 
impressive results 


By Jeffrey Gold 
Associated Press Writer 


NEWARK, NJ. (AP)— In drug 
court, the journey from a life of addic- 
tion and petty crime begins with hugs 
and a trip to the bathroom, 

While waiting for their weekly 
visit with the judge, participants gath- 
er on the seventh floor of the Essex 
County Courthouse, greeting each 
other and drug court staff with 
embraces. 

Under supervision, the defendants 
provide urine samples in containers, 
that in several minutes mark the pres- 
ence of cocaine, heroin or marijuana. 

On a recent Thursday afternoon, 
everybody was clean. 

State Superior Court Judge Paul J. 
Vichness then chatted in turn with a 
dozen defendants, each in the early 
months of a program that combines 
intensive treatment and close supervi- 
ion to halt what he called the 
revolving door” of drug use, crime 


We take four urines a week 
here,” Richness reminded them. 
“There's no way they can use drugs 
and we won't know about it. They can 
try switching urine, but we've seen 
every trick in the book.” 

The defendants laugh, but several 
know firsthand the penalty for a 
“dirty” sample: a weekend in jail, or 
several hours spent cleaning cells. 
Mess up too many times and you are 
out of the program — and into state 
prison. 

Four New Jersey counties, Cam- 


den, Essex, Hudson and Passaic, have 
drug courts, a nine-year-old concept 
that has mushroomed to 275 courts in 
48 states. 

Scores more are planned around 
the nation, including Mercer and 
Union counties. Other New Jersey 
counties are applying for grants. 

It’s been good. I don’t have to get 


» said a four-month participant, 

Barfield, a 25-year-old 
Newark man who said he began using 
drugs at age 12. 

Eventually he was buying and uy: 

ing to sell cocaine and heroin, but, 

my best customer, let’s put it ma 
way,” said Barfield, Who has been 
clean for two months. 

Now his day is filled with meet- 
ings: Alcoholics Anonymous, Nar- 
cotics Anonymous, and others. “This 
program disciplined me,” Barfield 
said. 


The rules include a 7 p.m. curfew 
and attending drug recovery programs 
that often start with a month of inpa- 
tient round-the-clock treatment. Par- 
ticipants then get housing _ so they 
are removed from places where peo- 
ple get high _ education, and job 
placement. 

Only one in tour detendants who 
seek drug court — all are volunteers 
— are accepted, said Vincent J. Dunn, 
Essex drug court coordinator. 

Exit requirements are still being 
shaped, but Vichness said a partici- 
pant will probably need to be in the 
program at least 18 months and drug- 
free for a year before graduating. 


Car enthusiasts gather a at show 


THE 2ND ANNUAL 
GEORGE “GEE-GEE” BROWN 


George “Gee-Gee” Brown 


MEMORIAL BASKETBALL TOURNAMENT 
JULY 17 - JULY 19, 1998 
Helping your Community Can 
Mean Helping Yourself 


| Join Jabaar Jones & other celebrity ath- 

letes in the 2nd memorial tournament for 

| the late George “Gee-Gee” Brown who 

| was gunned down in 1988 by a stray bul- 
let during a basketball game. 


Jabaar Jones 


This is not only a tournament for adults, but children will be involved as 
well. Loads of prizes and CD's will be given away to the youth. Among the 
prizes will be two basketball camp scholarships to Rider University and 
Rutgers University. 


The games will be held at Madison Avenue Playground located at 
Madison and W. 2nd St. in Plainfield [adjacent to McDonald’s}. 


Game Time 
Friday, July 17 at 5 p.m. 
Saturday, July 18 at 12 p.m. 
Sunday, July 19 at 12 p.m. 


Vendors are welcome and for more information, contact: Jabaar Jones, 
[Tournament Coordinator at 908- 1446 or 908-233-0245. 


‘TOURNAMENT SPONSORS 
ong Jewelers - Plainfield 
City News Publishing C oa Plainfield 
Chicken Holiday - Plainfield 
Ferraro’s Pizza - Plainfield 
Freshwaters Restaurant Southern Cuisine - Plainfield 
Judkins Colonial Home - Plainfield 
McDonald's of Plainfield 
Ped Eze Sports - Plainfield 
Plainfield Beauty Supply - Plainfield 
Ray's Hairitage Barber Shop - Scotch Plains 
Rockview Screen Printing - Plainfield 
Sound Express - Plainfield 
Timmons & Associates - Plainfield 


mieni for the young and old. 


"PLAINFIELD—These young people were among those who attended the 
recent 13th Annual Antique and Custom Car Show. Held in memory of 
Plainfield resident and car show organizer, Donald Williams, a donation of 
$15 per car entered in the show, was donated to Ronald McDonald House. 


Geta Astaw’s 
neighborhood 
involvement began in 


programs like the 
NAACP Voter 
Registration Drive, 
school book drives, 
and his own sp 
free Thanksgiving D 
dinner to seniors, 
which attra 
300 people a 


Bei 
fiv 


McDonalds, Harold 
and Tina Lewis have 
been part of the chairing a board to 
community for over 10 
years. In addition to 
supporting local causes 
such as UNCF, Black 
Law Enforcement 
Netwo 
abuse education 
program, the couple 
Started the McDonald's 
AVAIL (African 
‘American Visionary 
And Inspirational 
Leaders) Scholarship 
Program, awarding 
cover $125,000 in 
scholarships in 1996 
alone to local high 
school seniors. 


Theda Rudd's love of 
children and education, 
combined with being a 


successful owner of six 
he owners of McDonald’, keep her a 
Diego busy member of the 


Lansing community. 
Not only is Theda 


open an area Ronald 
McDonald House, but 
she also volunteers 
time reading to and 
‘speaking with school 
children of all ages. 
Each year, she even 
offers three of her 
McDonald's employees: 
scholarships to her 
alma mater, Michigan 
State University 


and a drug 


WE’RE GLAD 10 BE IN A POSITION TO MAKE A DIFFERENCE. 


McDonald's is an equal opportunity tr 


ranchisor by choice. For additional information on McDonald's franchising, call (888) 800-7257. ©1998 wcoonaie's corporation 
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Documentary 
explores fatherhood 


“tes uplifting to see men who themselves have had difficult child- 


hood’s struggling to be good fathers 


COLUMBIA, S.C.—Fatherhood 
USA, a two-part documentary exploring 
fatherhood beyond the stereotypes of 
deadbeat dads and Mr. Moms, airs on 
WNET/13 on Sunday, June 21 starting 
at 2 p.m.. The first program, “Dedicated, 
Not Deadbeat,” looks at fathers in 
Baltimore and Boston who are finding 
community support in trying to be good 
fathers, The second program, “Juggling 
Family and Work,” focuses on three 
men, in intact families, who confront the 
daily dilemma of being a dad and han- 
dling the pressures of a workplace that 
“father-friendly.” The docu- 
mentary is hosted by former U.S. sena- 
tor Bill Bradley. Actor Yaphet Kotto nar- 
rates the first program and actor John 
Shea narrates the second program. 


ias neoe ot thes 


Alvin Poussaint 


have become a media staple. But what 
about men struggling to stay involved 
with their kids despite a legacy of father- 
lessness, poverty or incarceration? What 
does it take to keep men connected to 
their families? This program looks 
beyond the stereotypes at what happens 
when men in fragile families find an 
environment that supports their impor- 
tance as fathers. 

In part two, “Juggling Family and 
work,” the presentation looks at men 
from across the country as they confront 
the daily dilemma of being a working 
dad. It deals with one of the most impor- 
tant business issues of the future: creat- 
ing a family-friendly workplace for 
mothers and fathers. 

r. Alvin Poussaint of Harvard 
University said, “I recommend this pro- 
gram for everyone concerned about 
greater father involvement in American 
families.” 


Pictured on e right-If a father is unmarried and provides little financial 
support to his young son and daughter, can he still be a good family man? 


Part | of Fathomood USA profiles Paul Hope, 21, an un 


employed father of 


two, seems poised to repeat the legacy of fatherlessness in which he g 

up. Convicted of assault for a street fight, he may be’ sent to jail. He joins 
Baltimore Men's Services, part of a local Healthy Start Program, starts a job 
in a federally funded housing/work program, and is determined not to be an 


absent father. 


t’s all about how you age 


NEW YORK—Research into aging 
has been revolutionized in the past ten 
years largely due to the MacArthur 
Foundation Study of Aging in America , 
which under the leadership of Drs. John 
W. Rowe and Robert L. Kahn created a 
network of leading research scientists 
from key fields to determine what aging 
actually involves. From this study comes 
a compelling and inspiring book, 
Successful Aging, which shows what 
determines how well we age- and shows 
how to maintain optimum physical and 
mental strength throughout later life. 
Rejecting the established approach 


of studying aging in terms of anticipated 
decline, these scientists set out to identi- 
fy the factors that were enabling vast 
numbers of people to preserve and even 
enhance their mental and physical vitali- 
ty in later life. 

Successful Aging brings together 
the remarkable results of the study for 
the first time. They explode the myths 
about aging that have long shaped indi- 
vidual and institutional attitudes toward 
growing older, including the biggest 
myth of all: “The key to aging well is 
choosing your parents wisely.” In fact, 
they discovered that lifestyle choices- 


g En me 
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more than genes-determine how well we 
age. Drs. Rowe and Kahn outline those 
vital choices, including changes in diet, 
types of exercise, mental stimulation, 
self-efficacy, and dynamic connections. 
These choices can make a difference no 
matter how late in life they are made. In 
addition, Drs. Rowe and Kahn include 
the latest research-based strategies to 


old age. 
Society can also influence how we 
age. Drs, Rowe and Kahn detail innova 
tive programs and policies that are 
enabling older men and women to stay 
healthy and to continue to contribute to 
their societies. For all of us’ the rewards 
of successful aging are great; this ey 
opening work show they can be attained 


delay or prevent the common diseases of _ and enjoyed. 


Facts and fietion on aging 


The Facts 


*Of 1,350 people aged 70-79 who had goodsmental and physical functioni 
almost 25 percent improved during/the next eight years and more than half main 
tained their level of functioning. Kes factors: social connectedness, exercise, engag- 
ing in producti 

*Loneliness kills: compared fo those with strong social networks, those with 
weak or few relationships run a two to four times greater risk of death, regardless of 
lage, physical health, smoking, alcohol use, obesity. sedentary lifestyle, race, orl 
socioeconomic status. 

*You can reverse memory decline: in one study, older participants could recall 
lonly five words from a random list; younger participants did better. After five train- 
ing sessions, the seniors tripled their recall rate, even surpassing the pre-training 
recall of the younger participants. 

*Help can teach old people to be helpless: 72 nursing home patients (mean age| 
178) were asked to assemble a jigsaw puzzle at four sessions. One-third 
extensive help, one-third was given no help, and the other were “encou 
given only minimal help.” Performance of the group given the most help deteriorat- 
led even below that of the no-help group; that of the “encouraged” group improved. 


The Fiction 


Society is in persistent denial of some important 
truths aboutaging. We view the aged as sick, dement- 
‘ped, frail, weak, disabled, powerless, sexless, pas-| 
RX sive, alone, unhappy, and unable to lear short a 
rapidly growing mass of irreversibly ill, irre- 
trievable older Americans. To make use of the 
new scientific knowledge and experience its 
benefits, we must “unleam” the myths of 


R 


WA 


ing. 

Myth: To be old is to be sick. 

Fact: Only 5.2 percent of older people 
reside in nursing homes, down from 6.3 
percent in 1982. Of Americans aged 75-84 
-in 1994, 73 percent reported no disability. 
|* Byen after age 85, 40 percent were fully 

functional. The reduction in disability 

appears to be accelerating, even among those 
over age 95. 
Myth: You can’t teach an old dog new 
tricks 

Fact: The less people are challenged, the less 
a can perform. Older people can, and do, learn 
<n? new things—and learn them well. In one experiment, 
$ W older people who showed declines in inductive reasoning 

and spatial orientation made significant and long-lasting improve- 
ment after five training sessions. 

Myth: The secret to successful aging is to choose your parents wisely. 

Fact: With rare exceptions, only about 30 percent of physical aging can be 
blamed on genes and only about half of changes in mental function. This leaves sub- 
stantial room for healthy lifestyle to protect the mind and body. Also, as we grow 
lolder, genetics become less important, and environmental factor, more important. 

Myth: The lights may be on, but the voltage is low. 

Fact: In an early study, about 70 percent of 68-year-old men were sexually 
active. At age 78, this dropped to about 25 percent, due mostly to health. Among 
lolder women, the major factor for declining sexual activity was the unavailability of 
an appropriate partner. The same study repeated today would likely show greater 
sexual activity. Apart from sexual activity, the basic human need for affectionate 
physical contact, which is apparent even in newbom infants, persists throughout life. 


SUC 


shows you how the 
lifestyle choices von make 
now 
determine vour health and 


Women tee-off in Newark 


June 22, the tions of the Women’ s Fund represen a 

ill be broad range of services and reach more 
than 320,000 New Jersey women ba 
their families. WENJ member organiza- 


UNION—Suarting 
Women’s Fund of New Jerse 


se 
Weequahic Golf Course, aimed at get- 
ting more women onto the state’s golf 


courses. “The initial response has been 


overwhelming,” said Myra Terry, 
Executive Director of the Women’s 
Fund. “Businesswomen are eager to 
leam the game and join in beside the 


en. 
Collectively, the member organiza- 


tions work against violence; fight all 
forms of discrimination; promote repro- 
ductive freedom; and provide, services 
such as rape crisis counseling and breast 
cancer education. 

The cost is $10 per lesson or $50 for 
six weeks. For more information call 
908-851-7774. 


Review 
insurance 
for College 
bound 


TRENTON—Many parents will be 
looking forward to their sons’ or daugh- 
ters’ high school graduation this month 
and the ae task of preparing 
their teen for college. However, one 
important item is often left off the col- 
lege checklist—insurance, 

According to David N. Tucker of 
the Independent Insurance Agents of 
Union County(IAUC), “This is a chal- 
lenging time for parents, financially and 
emotionally—it isn’t surprising that 
insurance needs aren’t the first thing to 
come to mind. A large number of stu- 
dents who rent during the year have no 
insurance to protect their personal prop- 
erty—like their stereo or computer—or 
to protect them if someone should get 
hurt in their apartment.” Tucker wams 
“an uninsured loss like the theft of a lap- 
top or a party mishap can be devastating 
to the parent already dealing with high 
tuition bills.” 

“Inexpensive renters insurance is 
probably the best protection for stu- 
dents, “says Tucker. “This policy pro- 
tects against the loss of property both at 
the dorm or apartment as well as when 
the student travels. With a flexible 
renters policy, the coverage amounts can 
be tailored to cover the actual exposure, 
especially since students usually have 
some very expensive property such as 
computers, stereos, and TVs away at 
school.” 

H 


lth insurance is another basic 
necessity. Many college students and 
parents are not aware that once a student 
reaches the age of 18, he or she will only 
be covered by a parent’s health insur- 
ance if they are a full-time student. Once 
the student reaches a particular age, they 
usually lose coverage altogether. One of 
the most common mistakes is to assume 
that parents” health insurance will cover 
a student when they study abroad. In 
fact, many policies limit coverage only 
to the United States. 

Tucker says, “the best place to start 
is by making a list of all those posses- 
sions—like that computer and even the 
number of shoes and CDs one has. It's a 
good idea to use a still or video camera 
to take pictures of your belongings— 
and to save the receipts and record the 
serial numbers on the big items. 


Summer parties mean 
more drunk driving 


TRENTON—\ 


to a close, graduation parties 
mer barbecues can’t be far behind. 

ecause these events usually involve 
alcohol, Professional Insurance Agents 
of New Jersey Inc. is reminding individ- 
uals of the dangers of drinking and dri- 
ving 


“The single greatest cause of death 
for individuals aged 5-27 is traffic acci- 
dents,” said PIANJ President Peg 
Nicosia, CIC, CPIW. “And nearly half 
of those accidents are alcohol-related. 

There were more than 17,000 alco- 
hol-related accidents in America in 
1996 alone—one death every 31 min- 
utes, according to PIANJ. “Think of 
yourself and your four closest friends,” 
Nicosia suggested. “Statistically, two of 
you will be involved in an alcohol-relat- 
ed crash at some time in your lives 


The best way to help curb 
America’s drunk driving crisis is not to 
contribute to the problem, said PLANJ. 
If you’ve had too much to drink, do not 
attempt to drive. Call for a cab, or ask a 
sober friend to take you home. 
Likewise, never accept a ride from 


someone who has been drinking, and do 
not allow friends who have had too 
much to drink to drive 

“It’s also very important to take pre- 
cautions to protect yourself and e 


reminded Nicosia. “Wear your iek 


at all times, and make sure children are 
'hild safety seats.” 
osia also suggested several 
waming signs drivers should look for to 
identify drunk drivers‘on the road, She 
urged individuals to be cautious of dri- 
vers who: 
make unnecessary wide tums; 

« ¢stradtile lanes or drive on the medi- 
an line; * 
sdrivé at night without headlights; 
sdrive at speeds below the speed 


brake erratically or stop without 


accelerate or decelerate rapidly; 
snearly strike an object or curb. 


If you notice a driver displaying 
these waming signs, keep a safe dis- 
tance between your vehicles and do not 
attempt to stop the vehicle, PIANJ rec- 
ommended. Instead, note the vehicle's 
license plate number, the vehicl 
description and the direction in which it 
is traveling. Then, contact the police 
from a car phone or nearby pay phone 
Your action could save lives. 
mmer, be a responsible 
party guest,” Nicosia urged. “Appoint a 
designated driver before the evening 
begins, and don’t drink excessively. 
And, please, take extra caution when 
driving at night-ton’t become a victim 
of a drunk driver.” 


Moving towards a 
more civil society 


By Tim Whitmire 
Associated Press Writer 


NEW YORK (AP)—By actions as 
diverse as tuming off their televisions 
and reforming the tax code, Americans 
can reset the nation’s moral compass, 
according to a report issued by a 24 
member non-partisan panel 

The politicians, clergy, academics 
and activists who wrote “A Call to Civil 
Society: Why Democracy Needs Moral 
Truths,” say Americans must find a way 
to agree on a public moral philosophy if 
democracy is to survive. 

“Iindependent moral truth does not 
exist, all that is left is power,” says the 
report. “ a view of reality is, among 


other things, antithetical to the western 
ideal of human freedom, In the long run, 
it is likely to prove fatal to the project of 
republican self-governance.” 

The report’s recommendations 
include strengthening obstacles to 
divorce and reforming the tax code to 
provide financial incentives to couples 
who stay married. It calls on television 
broadcasters to police themselves by 
re—adopting the 8-9 p.m. “family hour” 
and on Americans to tum off their TVs 
one week a year. “As our social morali- 
jorates, life becomes harsher and 
less civil for everyone, social problems 
multiply and we lose the confidence that 

a s are united by shared 
the panel writes. 
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Health 
Calendar 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 10 


NEW BRUNSWICK—A tour of the 

matemity facility at the Robert Wood 

Johnson Hospital starting at 7:30 p.m. 

For more information, call 732-937- 
/8505. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 11 


NEW BRUNSWICK—information on 
maintaining a heart healthy diet will be 
discussed 7:30 p.m. at Robert Wood 
Johnson Hospital. Call 732-937-8820: to 
register. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 12 


WESTFIELD—The National Council on 
‘Alcoholism and Drug Dependence of 
Union County will hold a workshop on 
Family Counseling from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Call for further information and registra- 
tion, 908-233-8810. 


NEW: BRUNSWICK—Chronic Fatigue 
Syndrome Support Group will meet at 11 
am. at the Robert Wood Johnson 
Hospital. Call 732-937-8820 to register. 


MONDAY, JUNE 15 


UNION—Like to bike? The American 
Lung Association of NJ invite you to join 
other NJ cyclists in the GTE Big ride 
across America. For more info, call 908- 
687-9340. 


UNION—The start of the 47-day “Big |" 
Ride Across America for the American 

Association. New Jersey residents 
can participate by calling 1-800-BIG 
RIDE. 


‘TUESDAY, JUNE 16 
PLAINFIELD—A health talk on AIDS 
starting at noon at the Plainfield Senior 
Citizens Center. For more info, call 
(908)753-3506. 

WEDNESDAY, JUNE 17 
BELLE MEAD—The Carrier Foundation 
wal hod a presentation on "Coping wih 


Loss, from 6:45 p.m. to 9 p.m. For more 
information, call 908-281-1461. 


Few people 
aware of 
roach- 
asthma link 


WASHINGTON (NNPA)— 
Fewer than one percent of Americans 
can identify roaches as a leading 
cause of asthma attacks in inner- 


new survey recently released. 
survey was conducted by Louis 
Harris and Associates for “Fight 
Asthma Now,” a nationwide cam- 
paign trying to raise awareness of the 
link between roaches and the high 
rate of asthma among inner-city chil- 
dren. 

Allergy and Asthma 
NetiorkiMothers of -Asthms 
(AAN/MA), along with HOPE for 
Kids and the Clorox Company's 
Combat Insect Control Systems, is 
spearheading the campaign. This fol- 
lows last year’s landmark study 
which proved “that coach roach aller- 
gens are a major cause of asthma 
attacks in America’s inner cities.” 
The results, published in the New 
England Journal of Medicine, showed 
that children are at high risk of asth- 
ma attacks if they are allergic to cock- 
roaches and their homes show high 
levels of roach allergens—the protein 
found in the saliva, droppings and 
remains of the insects. 

To make the public aware of the 
link between asthma and roaches, 
AANIMA will be sending more than 
14,000 volunteers to distribute 500,000 
bilingual educational brochures in New 
York, Los Angeles, ‘Houston and 
Miami, cities where roach problems are 

severe. Since 1980, the number of 
Americans with asthma has soared 75 
percent to 15 million, according to fig- 
ures released by the Centers for Disease 
Control. Rates are highest in the inner 
city, especially among African 
Americans and Hispanic Americans. 


Teens still have misconceptions about AIDS 


LAWRENCEVILLE— -Socio-demograph- 
ics characteristics among New Jersey teenagers- 
particularly income, language spoken at home 
and gender-may be leading factors in knowledge 
about AIDS and HIV, reports a study in New 
Jersey MEDICINE. While the respondents over- 
all showed fairly accurate knowledge of 
AIDS/HIV issues, some segments of the popula- 
tion, especially boys, those from lower-income 
families and Spanish-speaking teens, were 
severely deficient. 

Published monthly by the Medical Society 
of New Jersey (MSNJ), New Jersey MEDICINE 
is the state's health care journal, dedicated to 
health policy and issues in the Garden State. The 
Department of Urban Studies and Community 
Health at Rutgers University conducted the sur- 


ve! 

PH AScotdine to the national Center for 
Disease Control, about half of all AIDS cases are 
contracted before the age of 25,” said Jane E. 
Miller, Ph.D., Rutgers University. “The teenage 
years are when many people become sexually 
active and when drug use begins. That's why it is 
imperative that educators instruct students about 
risky behaviors before they expose themselves to 
the HIV virus 

The study was distributed to 495 8th, 10th 
and 12th graders in six public, private and 
Catholic high schools in Hudson and Middlesex 


counties. Of the students 


Wi 
mpleting the self- 
9 


percent generally understand primary AIDS 
virus transmission venues through sexual con- 


tact, blood needle 
exchange. Many, vee still believe that 
AIDS can be transmitted through casual contact. 

“Most of the teenagers had a good grasp of 
the general facts about AIDS, although there 
were some discrepancies on how it is transmit- 
ted,” added Dr. Miller. “In many wa 
results of the teen study are consistent with the 
adult study that was announced in New Jersey 
Medicine in the Fall of 1996. The most alarming 
result in both studies was the widespread belief- 
shared by more than two-thirds of the subjects- 
that someone is very likely to acquire AIDS 
from an infected medical provider. “More than 
half of the respondents thought that AIDS can 
be transmitted through food prepared by an 
infected individual. Approximately 40 percent 
believe someone is likely to acquire the disease 
by using public toilets, sharing plates, cups or 
other utensils with an infected person. 

Students who correctly answered more than 
three-quarters of the questions received a pass- 
ing score. Overall, about 61 percent of respon- 
dents passed the questionnaire. 

One area where the survey identified prob- 
lems was the students’ AIDS knowledge rela- 
tive to language. Written in both English and 
Spanish, the survey was distributed to students 
in a community with a high Spanish-speaking 
population and another with a nighly concen- 


trated E p Students 
who spoke Spanish at home were about half as 
likely to pass the test as those who spoke 
English. Researchers concluded that this lack of 
AIDS knowledge is due to the low availability 
of AIDS information written in Spanish. 

Regarding other socio-demographic charac- 
teristics, persons from low-income areas were 
just over one-half as likely as those from higher 
income areas, and boys were only 65 percent as 
likely as girls to pass the test. 

Another section of the survey determined 
the students’ informational sources on AIDS. 
Over three-quarters of those surveyed said they 
had been taught some form of AIDS education 
in school, but only 54 percent of the students 
surveyed had discussed AIDS with their par- 
ents. From that point, however, the leading 
information sources drop to newspaper/maga- 
zines and friends, listed by about one-third of 
the respondents. “A major problem uncovered 
by the survey is the high number of students 
receiving their AIDS information from friends,” 
added Dr. Miller. 

ct 


chee neni 


this can result in 

or outright wrong information. The survey 
results are a red light that students are not prop- 
erly educating each other about the issue, and 
we must rectify this situation to strengthen 
AIDS prevention and reduce discrimination.” 


Bone 
marrow 
transplants 
sparks drive 


By g.r. mattox 


Michael Denny serves as a dea- 
con at the Lighthouse Temple in 
Newark. Once a faithful, active 
member, this longtime employee of 
New Jersey Transit is suffering from 
Chronic Myelogenous Leukemia 
The disease has not only curtailed 
his career, but it has slowed down 
his activities in visiting the sick, the 
elderly and those in prison. 

ht-year-oldRogelio 
Dominguez is running out of time. 
A patient at Robert Wool Johnson 
Hospital in New Brunswick, 
Rogelio is in the acute stages of the 
same disease that affects Michael 
Denny. 

The only chance these two peo- 
ple have of combating their disease 
is with a bone marrow transplant, 
and two donor registration drives 
are being held to find people willing 
to save the lives of these people and 
many others 

Drive dates, times and locations 
are: 


une 13 
oie Fireman’s Field 


Lighthouse Community 
Services, Inc. 
487 Bishop Parrot Plaza 
Newark, NJ 
9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

Unfortunately, less than 25 per- 
cent of the people in the National 
Marrow Donor Program Registry 
are from minority groups. This puts 
Denny, who is African American, 
and little Rogelio, who is of Cuban 
and Puerto Rican heritage, at partic- 
ular risk, 

An average of 3,000 people are 
waiting for a bone marrow match at 
any given time. You may be the one 
to save someone’s life. Donor Lynn 
Ireland, who works in the insurance 
industry, knows the value of this 
service: “ I donated five years ago to 
a non-related 14-year-old girl,” she 
said. “Little did I knot that two years 
later my daughter would also be 
diagnosed with cancer. Fortunately, 
Ireland’s daughter did not need a 
transplant and is currently is remis- 
sion. “But,” she said, “I just thought 
it was interesting how you never 
know who may need the next trans- 
plant 

If you are unable to attend these 
two donor drives, you can call 201- 
487-0883 for more information. 


City News call 


To Subscribe to the 
#1 African-American 
newspaper in New Jersey 


(908) 754-3400 


EDWARD A. ALDER, MD, MPH. 
Board Certified in Internal Medicine 
Dr. Alder is back in Plainfield! 
He has joined Dr. Lamar Bomar and is now seeing 
419 Spooner Avenue 
Plainfield, NJ 07060 


NOW ACCEPTING NEW AND FORMER PATIENTS. 


patients at their office located at: 


For more infor 
P 


Day and evening hours avail 
recede. 


\ccepted 


ion orto segs appoint 


vate ins accepted. 


Every Day is aGi =f 


Rose Marie Cathcart 


Plainfield, NJ 


WHEN MRS. CATHCART 


NEEDED HEART CAI CARE, 
WE WERE THERE. 


Regional Medical Center. | place a lot of trust in the people at Muhlenberg. I was born there 


and so were all 7 of my kids and my 2¢ 


“Last fall, | was at a church tea when | had a terrible pain 
in my chest. At first, | thought it was just gas pains. But, 
four days later, | had a heart attack. Thank goodness for 


the excellent care that was available at Muhlenberg 


) grandchildren 


While I was at Muhlenberg, | had several tests, including 


a cardiac catheterization, to find out what was wrong with 


my heart. | had surgery and now I'm back home at 


Muhlenberg for cardiac rehabilitation 
every day. And, I'm making sure | eat right and exercise 


I've got a lot of grandchildren to spoil 


Call (908) 668-2555 
for more information. 


Our NEw 


CARDIAC 


I thank God for 


TOUCHING Lives. HEALING HEARTS. 


An Affiliate of SOLARIS Health System 


" MUHLENBERG | 
REGIONAL 
MEDICAL L CENTER 


Park Avenue & Randolph Road, 


Plainfield, NJ 07061 


CARE UNIT OPENS ON JUNE 18TH 
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Religion 
Calendar 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 10 


MORRISTOWN—The Center for 
Theological an Spiritual 
Development at the College of Saint 
Elizabeth offers ministry preparation 
courses and spiritual workshops, lec- 
tures, and convocations throughout 
the year. To receive a tree catalog or a 
free brochure of summer ‘98 offerings 
call 973-290-4300, ext. 4364. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 11 


NEWARK—A Special healing and 
prayer worship service led by Rev Dr. 
James A. Scott will be held at Bethany 
Baptist Church at 7:30 p.m. For more 
info, call 973-623-8161. 


‘SATURDAY, JUNE 13 


NEWARK—in recognition of Gospel 
Music month, The Newark Museum 
Gospel Concert features New Jersey's, 
finest singers and groups at 2:00 p.m. 
at the Newark Museum in the “Billy 
Johnson Theatre.” Admission is free. 
For more information, call Dr. Albert 
Lewis, Jr. at 973-705-3151. 


SUNDAY, JUNE 14 


NEWARK—A Prayer Quake is about 
to embark upon St. James A.M.E. 
Church located at 588 Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr. Blvd. 973-622-1344. 


NEWARK—Rey. Jimmy Starr and his 
gospel revue celebrate their 11th 
anniversary at New Bethel Baptist 
hurch. Doors open at 4 p.m., pro- 
gram starts at 5 p.m. 973-282-1782. 
TUESDAY, JULY 14 
NEW BRUNSWICK—The Oft- 
Broadway play entitled, “Another 
Chance,” a gospel musical drama, 
written by Melanie Marie Ford will 


appear at Crossroads Theatre through 
August 2nd, 732-247-2981 


New 
album 
brings 
Salvation 


“My desire is to see all my peo- 
ple become totally of one purpose so 
that we can breakaway from the 


J 


Denroy Morgan 

Denroy Morgan arrived in 
America-in March 1965, his pockets 
were lined with faith, a mere $100.00 
dollars, dreams of a bountiful future 
for his family and a steadfast deter- 
mination to make those dreams come 
true. He tunneled his faith and talent 
into one of the most notable careers a 
Jamaican, especially one of the 
Rastafarian culture has accomplished 
in America. Denroy Morgan was 
became one of foundation 
builders of Reggae music and helped 

spread the music around the world. 
His band The Black Eagles, res- 
onated the vibration of Roots Reggae 
throughout the city. Although The 
Black Eagles were successtul, they 
split up. Denroy knew that to do 
Divine work he colld not do it alone. 
He stated, “I come with a message 
and with a culture. I needed a team 
around me and my children were the 
ones, but I had to wait on them. At 
“Tl Do Anything For 


was ready, but my team was not. 
Today I believe that my team 
ready. “I'll Do Anything For You” 
will be born again on a reggae 
rhythm, produced by Peter and 
Gramps Morgan. It will be mixed on 
hip-hop and dance tracks to tell those 
who accepted me before, that I still 
remember them. 

“I'll Do Anything For You” 
(1981), was the vision of the interna- 
tionally acclaimed R&B group 
Crown Heights Affairs lead vocalist 
Bert Reid. . It was a huge success in 
the R&B, Dance and Caribbean mar- 
kets and it marked the first time a 
Jamaican artist suecessfully mixed 
Reggae with African-American soul 


It was after the RCA deal that 
Denroy took a hiatus from recording 
to produce and develop his talented 
children who have just recently 
formed the family-owned label, 
HMG Records and a musical enter- 


Us Jah”/Bobby Digital WP Records, 
1996), LMS and Da’Grimz. 

As Denroy Morgan reaches 
another plateau in spirituality, his 
natural presence on earth will be 
blessed with a unique musical style 


fe, experience, desire and intentions 
written by Denroy Morgan, the 
Morgan siblings and Bert Reid. 


Overcoming the fear of death 


Junious Ricardo Stanton 


“The only way we can really 
achieve freedom is to somehow con- 
quer the fear of death. For if a man 
has not discovered something he will 
die for he isn’t fit to live. “Martin 
Luther King Jr. 

“Another attitude that fits this 
view of the basic unity of human life 
and nature concerns death. Death 
does not have the tragic and shocking 
aspect that it has in individualist tra- 
ditions, where it means the annihila- 
tion of a being that is its own end- 
which is absurd. In Africa, death 
means the disappearance of a being 
whose ultimate reality is entirely rel- 
ative to entities that existed before it 
and will exist after it: the lineage, the 
society the world. Herein lies true 
reality, not in the individual. The 
African is never wholly separated 
from these entities while he is alive 
and he does not see his death as a 
total breach with them. “From 
Africanity by Jacques Maquet. 

For many of us the idea of death 
rivets us in fear and dread. This is 
because as decultured and detribal- 
ized Africans living in a Western cul- 


ture, our traditional holistic view of 
life which makes prevision for the 
transition we call death has been lost. 
Many of us are so afraid of death we 
actually paralyze ourselves from liv- 
ing fully. We have given assent to 
and internalized alien philosophies 
and religious dogma that first makes 
us afraid of death so they can provide 
us with “salvation” or paradise. The 
alternative to salvation is the ultimate 
banishment and rejection, being cast 
into a place of eternal torment, tor- 
ture and punishment by a Caucasian 
anthropomorphic God (one who 
looks like and acts like the very peo- 
ple who created this hellish society 
we live in) who consigned all humans 
to die because of the actions of 
“Adam and Eve.” 

To fully live we must not fear 
death. Naturally we all want to live 
healthy and fulfilling lives. But our 
living should count for something 
We should leave a meaningful (full of 
meaning) legacy. As I say frequently 
in this column, the key to our regen- 
eration is going back and looking at 
our African traditions and reviving 
those that can best assist us in living 
meaningful, purposeful, productive 


and ethical lives. If one believes he or 
she is inextricably linked to the eter- 
nal stream of antiquity and to the pre- 
sent and future there is no sense of 
annihilation at death. Africans 
believe that after death their loved 
ones exist as spirits closely watching 
over the living, guiding and offering 
protection. There is no sense of sepa- 
ration. In fact Africans believe they 
are obligated to keep the memory of 
their loved ones alive for at least 
seven generations. Only when the 
person is no longer remembered is he 
or she said to have truly died. 

Tt is incumbent upon us to live in 
such a way as to be a positive influ- 
ence on the community at large, so 
we will remember them fondly and 
reverently. This is what the 
Europeans mistakenly called ances- 
tor worship. The departed are not 
worshipped, they are remembered, 
venerated and consulted for advice 
and guidance. African traditions are 
very practical and life enhancing. We 
can leam a lot from them. Believing 
we have access to the accumulated 
wisdom of our ancestors gives us an 
added dimension to living, an added 
resource of which we should take full 


advantage. They are watching us, we 
are the embodiment of their prayers, 
hopes and wishes for our people! 

We have an awesome responsi- 
bility. Our lives are not our own, to 
recklessly and foolishly live as we 
please, although we have the free will 
to do so. We have a responsibility to 
the creator, and the eternal stream to 
live responsibly. We can choose to 
study our African traditions and view 
them as precious heirlooms and trea- 
sures rather than seeing them through 
the distorted prism of White 
supremacy. Africans honor life and 
the Nfe foreks Abat permeates all 
things. This animating life force con- 
tains the divine paradigm for our 
lives and constantly urges us to max- 
imize our personal and collective 
potential. 

We have a choice. We ca 
by the fear of death, or we 
to live life to its fullest, fi 
inevitable challenges, resistance and 
opposition with courage, confidence 
and fortitude knowing we have the 
full support of our ancestors. What 
will your legacy be? To what will you 
so fully commit your 'ife to that 
death will not terrify you? 


A celebration of the Ministry of Dean Sabune 


A service of Thanksgiving to 
celebrate the Ministry of Dean 
Sabune has been planned for 
Saturday, June 27th at 10:00 a.m. at 
The Cathedral, 608 Broad Street, 
Newark, N.J. with a reception 
immediately following at Cathedral 
House, 24 Rector St. Newark, N.J. 
Dean Sabune was elected to the 
position of Dean & Rector of 
Trinity at St. Philip’s Cathedral in 
1992. Since then, he has worked 
with other religious groups in 
Newark and is highly regarded for 
his activism in the urban communi- 
ty. Dean Sabune has forged clergy 
alliances amon; Christian: 
Muslims, and Jews. Most of all, his 
concern for the troubled youth of 
Newark, has led to innovative pro- 
grams for boys and girls. The Dean 
has held a prayer vigil for over one 
year. across the street from 
Belmont-Runyon School, where 
Terrell James, an eight year old 
child, was killed by a driver leaving 
the City to get on Route 78. The 


Dean’s efforts 
have resulted in 
a bill introduced 
into the 
Assemply of the 
State of en 
Jersey 

a) tang fot 


Enan Ki 


weekly 
at the 
Coun 
Detention Center and a regular visi- 
tor at correctional facilities 
throughout the State. 

The Cathedral congregation has 
followed his lead and also works 
with troubled city youth. The Dean 
has opened the doors of the 


a Dean Sabile 


Cathedral on weekdays that once 
remained shut except on Sundays 
The Rev. Reginald T. Jackson, 
Executive Director of the Black 
Ministers Council of New Jersey 
has been quoted as saying, “When 
you think of the Episcopal Church 
in the inner city, you don’t think of 
it as being very pro-active and 
involved in the nitty-gritty issues; 
that’s what really makes Dean 
Sabune stand out.” Imam Armiya 
Nu’Man of Masjid Muhammad, a 
Jersey City Mosque. said of the 
Dean, “He has a very open heart. He 
is a giver: he’s willing to work with 
anyone who is willing to work with 
him.” Rabbi Bruce Cole from the 
Institute of Jewish, Christian & 
Islamic Studies & Relations said, 
“He has a deep sensitivity that 
whatever one’s faith might be, the 
same God created us all, regardless 
of how we choose to find and 
approach God, he is an amazing 
man, and I don’t think there is a bit 
of prejudice inside of him.” 


Dean Sabune attended Rutgers 
University in Camden, New Jersey. 
and is a graduate of Vassar College 
with a Degree in Political Science 
& English. He received his Master's 
Degree in Divinity from the Union 
Theological Seminary in New York. 
He served at churches in White 
Plains, Mount Vernon, and Jersey 
City and was at Trinity Wall Street 
Church in New York when he was 
called to be Dean & Rector of the 
Episcopal Cathedral Church of 
Trinity & St. Philip's. 

Dean Sabune is married and the 
father of four children, ages 7 to 17, 
and the guardian to his niece and 
nephew, whose parents were killed 
under the Idi Amin regime. 

The Dean has been called to be 
the Vicar for Community Ministry 
at St. James Church on Madison 
Avenue, and will be associated with 
the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, both in New York City. He 
will be leaving the Cathedral on 
June 30th 


Newark 
brothers 
on rise 


NEWARK—We often hear the 
saying that ‘Mother knows best’, This 
definitely holds true to advice the Late 
Shirley Brower gave to her sons. 
Shirley, a respected Gospel Music 
Promoter, saw early what an extraordi- 
nary talented team her boys had ability 
to become. Clifford, Paul and Kermit 
were on the road playing with leg- 
endary groups such as the Gospel 
Keynotes, Willie Banks & the 
Messenger Slim & The Supreme 
Angels and the late Rev. Julius Cheeks. 
Meanwhile their younger siblings (the 
twins) Reno and Quino Brower and 
cousin Oziaz Bethel were playing for 
top local groups, The Stephen Singers 
and Gospel Chariots. Now, seven years 
later these extraordinary talented young 
men have established themselves in the 
professional gospel music market as 
one of the fastest rising stars in the busi- 
ness. 

The Brower Brothers have been 
blessed with becoming the first gospel 
band to sign with Popular Records, a 
major distributed recording label and 
also top artist on the PAJ Entertainment 
Company roster. The Brower Brothers 
debut Album “Call on God” is rapidly 
climbing the radio charts throughout 
the United States. The brothers co-pro- 
duced, wrote and arranged all music for 


1 


The Brower Brothers 


their debut album and are currently 
Preparing to record their anticipated 
sophomore album which will include 
the sizzling sanctified single “Jump For 


This March, the Brower Brothers 
were the 199 recipients of the presti- 
gious endary  Blockbusteı 
Sn wdown “Golden Cup Award” 
“Outstanding Performance”. making 
them the first gospel group ver! to: 
receive an award for “Owstanding 
Performance”, In addition, it was the 
first time in the twenty-years of its exis- 
tence of the Blockbuster that a group 
from New Jersey was invited to be a 
part of this major gospel event. What 
makes this group so special is that they 
are humble and they forever acknowl- 
edge their vast success to God’s Grace, 
Goodness and Mercy which is a result 
of their Dear Mother’s Prayer!! 


Students learn to 
use faith in healing 


By Ron Kirksey 


KENT, Ohio (AP) The patient is 
tall, healthy-looking and upbeat and 
shows no $ the AIDS that is 
ravaging his immune system. 

He is, in fact, talking about his 
blessings. 

“I get up in the mornings and 
read my Bible,” said the patient, who 
asked that his name not be used. “I 
volunteer at my church, helping to 
feed the hungry. You can have a hard 
time dealing with AIDS but I've been 
blessed, through my doctors and 
prayer.” 

His doctor is Denise Signs, an 
infectious-disease specialist’ who 
tries to complement her medical 
treatments by using a patient's spiri- 
tuality to help heal. 

“Don't tell me spirituality doesn't 
make a huge difference,” Signs said. 
“Go to other patients without beliefs. 
How many with this disease would 
say they are blessed?” 


3 


And how many doctors know 
how.to tap into this source of patient 
strength? 


the Northeastern Ohio 
Universities College of Medicine 
near here has launched a cutting-edge 
course to teach medical students not 
only how to answer questions of faith 
but also how to use it to heal, 

“If spirituality is a big part of a 
patient and doctors don't know that, 
they leave out something very impor- 
tant that can enhance healing,” said 
Lura Pethtel, associate dean for stu- 
dent and academic affairs at 
NEOUCOM in Rootstown Township. 

This year, NEOUCOM has intro- 
duced “Spirituality: The Doctor- 
Patient Connection,” a voluntary 
course to help students understand 
spirituality, communicate with 
patients about matters of faith and, in 
effect, learn to use spirituality as a 
tool, just like the stethoscope and 
antibiotics. 


Gospel music month 


celebrated in grand style 


By g.r. mattox 


When you talk about gospel 
music and its rich history, Newark 
figures in to the conversation quite 
prominently. Virtually all of 
gospel’s greatest performers have 
passed through this city, and many 
made it their home 

The history and the beauty of 
gospel music was honored recently 
with a soul-stirring celebration in 
the council chambers of Newark 
City Hall. The program, held to kick 
off June as Gospel Music Month, 
honored some of the greatest names 
in gospel music and presented some 
of the finest choirs in the city 
including the Newark Senior Choral 
Group, the United Academy Choir, 
The Newark Housing Voices of 
Hope and praise dancing by 
Minister Gena Riley. The program 
was dedicated to the memory of a 
gospel music giant “+ 
home in Newark, Professor lee 
Bradford. 

In one of her last duties as 
Councilwoman-At-Large, Mildred 
Crump began the festivities by 
introducing the Masters of 
Ceremonies. Dr. Albert Lewis, Jr., a 
world-renowned gospel promoter, 
shared these duties with Dr. William 
Scaife, who has been Minister of 
Music at the Pleasant Grove Baptist 
Church in Newark for 40 years. Dr. 


AN URGENT MESSAGE! 
|NO LUCK IN YOUR SEARCH FOR HOUSING?’ 
Feel You’ve Been 


Discriminated Against 
Because You Are: 


CONTACT: 


Fair Housing Council of 
Northern New Jersey 
131 Main Street 
Hackensack, NJ 07601 


(201) 489-3552 


or 
1 (800) 630-8081 
(Non-profit) 


‘Special honorees Lander Coleman 
and Madam Anna Lundy Lewis 


Lewis not only has a history of 
bringing new talent to the public, he 
is one well-known member in a very 
talented and famous family. His 
. Madam Anna Lundy Lewis, is 
a composer knuwn te world over. 


dam Lewis was ane of the pro- 
gram’s honorees along with the 
Brower Brothers and Lander 


Coleman of the Coleman Brothers. 

Coleman came from « family 
that was not only musical, but entre- 
preneurial. Among their business 
enterprises was the first black hotel 
in the city and the Dreamboat 
Lounge. After being singled out for 
his artistic achievements he sang 
one of his most famous recordings, 
“Milky White Way 

After accepting her award, 
Madam Lewis addressed the crowd 
wanking themfor their support over 
the years, “When I tell you I am 
rich, I don’t mean rich in money, but 
I am rich in my love of the Lord.” 


Prayer 
Quake 
1998 


Newark—A Prayer Quake is 
about to embark upon St. James 
AM.E. Church on June 14 located 
at 588 Dr. 

Martin Luther 
King 

Boulevard, 
where Dr. 
William D 
Watley is the 
Pastor. 


preaching 
series featur- 
ing Dr. Elliott 
J. Mason, Sr., 
Pastor... of >» Watley 

Trinity Baptist Church in Los 
Angeles, California. And Director 
of World Renewal Ministries also 
located in Los Angeles. 

A result of Dr. Watley’s vision 
to revitalize the goals and objec- 
tives of payer within the church, 
Praver Quake ‘98 i: aranteed to 
make a powerful impact on the 
prayer lives of all who participate. 
On Sunday, June 14, Dr. Mason 
will preach at both the 7:30 AM 
and 10:45 AM morning worship 
services, From 7:00 - 9:00 PM on 
Monday, June 15, Dr. Mason will 
teach on the subject of Prayer (din- 
ner will be available for purchase 
5:30 - 7:30 PM). Prayer Quake ‘98 
will conclude with Dr. Mason 
preaching at the Sweet Hour of 
Praise noonday service (12 p.m.) on 
Wednesday, June 17. 

Prayer Quake ‘98 is part of the 
St. James A.M.E. Church Prayer 
Initiative where members have 
been asked to form prayer teams to 
pray for five specific churchwide 
concerns. The entire community is 
urged to come out and participate in 
this exciting part of the Prayer 
Initiative. 

As individuals you will gain an 
increased knowledge of the mean- 
ing and power of prayer; learn how 
to establish effective prayer lives 
and see results; gain an understand- 
ing of the power of praying in num- 
bers and becoming one; and you 
will be led to discover your spiri 
al gifts and allow the Holy Spirit to 
operate for the edification of the 
Body of Christ. Be a part of the 
great things GOD can do in your 
life as you seek HIS will through 
prayer. 

For additional information on 
Prayer Quake ‘98, contact the Rev. 
Racgel St. Clair, at (973) 622-1344. 


Reverend William 
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Word 
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wae 
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BillBoard 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 10 


NEWARK—The New Community 
Corporation presents “Priory Jazz 
Aficionados” jazz listening club 7:00 
p.m. to 10:00 p.m. For more info, call 
973-639-7848 


THURSDAY, JUNE 11 
NEW YORK - Rufus & Carla Thomas 
will appear in Brooklyn's MetroTech 
Commons in the MetroTech Center 
on Flatbush and Myrtle Avenue. For 
More information, call 718-636-4100. 


‘SATURDAY, JUNE 13 


PHILADELPHIA - “The Power of 
Prints” will focus on Elizabeth Catlett 
Works on Paper exhibition Mining 
African American Art and Artifacts at 
the African American Museum of 
Philadelphia. For more information, 
call 215-574-0380, 


SUNDAY, JUNE 14 


NEWARK—The Jazz Institute of 
New Brunswick Youth Ensemble per- 
forms in a concert at the New Jersey 

forming Arts Center. For more 
info, call 888-466-5722. 


NEWARK—The New Community 
Corporation presents the “Pathmark 
Hispanic Arts Festival” at St. Rose of 
Lima grounds from 1 to 6 p.m. For 
more info, call 973-639-7835. 


WATCHUNG - Children’s Juried Art 
Exhibit will take place through June 
28. Exhibit is open to children ages 
4-15. Original work only. For more 
info, call 908-753-0190. 


MONDAY, JUNE 15 


NEW YORK—The music of Fats 
Waller performed at the Sylvia & 
Danny Kaye Playhouse at 8 p.m 
Featured artists include Clark Terry 
and Ralph Sutton. For more info, call 
212-501-1390. 


NEW YORK - Broadway Cares/Equi- 
ty Fights AIDS and The American 
Foundation for AIDS Research pre- 
sents Debbie Allen and Chita Rivera 
in Sweet Charity - The Concert at 
Avery Fisher Hall at 8 p.m. For more 
information, call 212-806-1600. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 18 


NEW YORK - Ruth Brown will per- 
form at Brooklyn's MetroTech Center 
at 12 noon. For more information, call 
718-636-4100, 


FRIDAY, JUNE 19 
NEWARK - African Globe Theatre- 
works presents “Hip-Hop Era.” The 


production runs through June 28th. 
For more information, call 973-624- 
1584. 


THE 1998 NATI 
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nier Showcase of 


Newark highlights authors 


with readings and book signings 


(ARK The summer 
months will be filled with book sign- 
ings and readings at Newark’s Public 
Library. On Thursday, June 11, the 
library and New Jersey Books will 
present author Gloria Naylor, reading 
from and autographing her newest 
book The Men of Brewster Place. 
The program, which is free and open 
to the public, will be held in Centen- 
nial Hall, Main Library. 

The Krueger-Scott Mansion Cul- 
tural Center (KSMCC) will kick off a 

e- book series featuring 
actress Ellen Holly (June 18); make- 
up specialist, Sam Fine (July 15); 
and mystery writer, Valerie Wilson 
Wesley (August 26) at the Newark 
Public Library, 5 Washington Street 
in downtown Newark from 6 - 8 pm. 
The book signing and reception is 
free and open to the public. Space is 
limited, therefore, reservations’ are 
strongly encourage’ 

Ellen Holly, most noted for her 
role as Carla Benari Hall on the soap 
opera, One Life to Live, penned her 
life story in her first offering, One 


Author Valerie Wilson Wesley 
joins line-up of authors at Newark 
Public Library. 


Life: The Autobiography of an 
African-American Actress (Pub- 
lished by Kodansha America). Ms. 


Holly has starred on Broadway oppo- 
site ‘such renowned performers as 
Barry Sullivan, James Earl Jones, 


Jack Lemmon and others. 

Make-up artist to the stars, Sam 
Fine, will discuss his many beauty 
secrets for women of color and give a 
demonstration of his technique on 
Wednesday, July 15. In his lavishly 
illustrated book, Fine Beauty: Beauty 


American Women 
Books), Mr. Fine tells how he got 
into the beauty business and offers 
advice to those who want to enter 
this glamorous profession. The book 
gives valuable career advice from 
many of Mr. Fine’s friends. 

What better place for Valerie 

sley to unveil her latest in 
laimed Tamara Hayle mystery 
series, Easier to Kill (G.P. Putnam 
Sons), than Newark, the home base 
of the series’ heroine. On August 26, 
the author will read from her latest 
book and discuss her prominent writ- 
ing career: Mrs. Wesley’s previous 
offerings in the mystery series 
include Devil’s Gonna Get You, 
Where Evil Sleeps, and No Hiding 
Place. 


Militia 
Militia, five members deep, 
which in terms of a group that has to 
split up a royalty check five ways 
might as well be a real army, Di 
Lord G, Deviuz, Mr. Tan and Ms. Toi, 
dare to be themselves sans the abuse 
of foul language in their songs. The 
emcees, originally from as far east as 
New York, as far west as Los Ange- 
les, have definitely earned a space in 
hip hop’s house. “We continually try 
to build in the industry like Wu Tang. 


e an album together and 
then they go and do something as solo 
artists,” says Lord G who’s solo 


ONAL 


D, 


album is slated for fall.” 

ie crew got signed to Red Ant, 
home of Salt-N-Pepa and R&B diva 
Tami Davis after a producer friend 
took a few of their rough cut songs to 
the label's A & R representative. Tnat 
hook up was just the beginning 
explains Diz, “Red Ant was the first 
label to realize that we had something 
original to say. It was just Deviuz and 
myself who did “Burn.” Emanuel 
took the song to Red Ant and shortly 
after that we got the deal.” 

Before Militia became a full 
fledged group, Diz was part of a click 
called Ill Minded, but that crew dis- 
solved after a couple of personal dif- 
ferences surfa at group was 
cool for a while, but one day one guy 
just started bugging out and that was 
the end of that and the beginning of 
a. As a crew, we all bring some- 
ing separate to the table. Me, I'm 
laid back. I like using metaphors. T 
spit my rhymes with more: attitude 
and I talk about life, comparing it to 
something else. All the while, I'm 
keeping my themes for the under- 
ground.” 

Underground themes would seem 
to conflict with their radio popularity 
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“Empower the 
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“Sister CEO: The 
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Club and master the Nine home-based 


Ants, crafts, games, storytelling, facepainting. 
Craft Art 

Quilts, baskets, ceramics; and stained glass 
Fine Arts and Collectibles 

Original works and popular prints. 

Health Pavilion 
Information, free screenings. 
Historical Exhibits 

Paul Robeson “From These Re 
Henrietta Marie Slave Ship, ias Airmen, 
1895 Negro Exhibit 

Living Legends 

Meet and greet Tuskegee Airmen, The 7 Stars 
Negro League Players and Trudy Haynes. 
Seminars 


Free life enrichment seminars. 


business opportuni- 
ties presented all 
day Sat. & Sun. 

at Tony Brown's 
Inner Circle 


skills and ies 0 
entrepreneurship 
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Sunday 3:30 pm 
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Saturday 2 pm 

XÆ “The History of 
Black Dance” 
performed by Tribe 

Saturday 2:45 pm 

& "The Quest" -A Drama 
by Kalamu Ya Salaam 

Saturday 4 pm 

X Blue Funk Cafe- 
Spoken word artists 

Saturday 6 pm 

$ JAZZ CONCERT 

© ALFONZO BLACKWELL, SAXOPHONIST 

© MONNETTE SUDLER QUARTET 
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By Asondra Hunter 


but fortunately, themes that steer clear 
of materialism and macking, have 
served as an advantage. “Rap is no 
longer about bragging for the most 
part. It’s about showing off what's in 
your closet aad what you drive,” 
Deviuz begins. “We may have a pub- 
lic battle with L.L. and Canibus and 
that doesn’t hurt people unless those 
whe don’t understand the music start 
getting involved - putting their two 
cents in where it doesn’t belong. 
Crafty emcees, demonstrating 
skills on the mic don’t always have to 
be male. Ms. Toi, the only female 
member proves that. “I have four sis- 
ters, I'm the second oldest and my 
younger sisters need to hear me 
Speaking of women in a positive light 
They look up to me and I'm hoping I 
can help change the image of female 
emcees,” she says. “Sisters need to be 
treated equally in rap music. 


eee AND 


ticket 


of'age or older 


MORE! concert and 


Budweiser Jammin' For Education Sweeps 


By g.r. mattox 


Some people live on production 
gimmicks, while others live for their 
art, Phil Perry is one vocalist in the 
latter category. On the heels on his 
newest CD, One Heart, One Love, 
Perry will be performing at Club 
Bene on June 13 
ith a voice that is smooth, pow- 
erful, and extremely intense without 
going over the top, Perry's voice is 
for the connoisseur of those who want 
the human voice to convey powerful 
emotions, and transform song lyrics 
into lyrical stories. Standout cuts 
from the latest exceptional CD 
include “Hold On With Your Heart,” 
“Do Not Disturb” and the title cut. 

“A lot of good music influenced 
me,” the father of four says. “Orches- 
tral music accompanying the vocal— 

Stax 


From the heart of 
vocalist Phil Perry 


decades and 


at Phil Perry 

standing background vocal work and 
was heard on the theme song for the 
film “Arthur I 
Based on my experience,” he 
said, “I found that there are a lot of 
people out there that like an older 
style of music—music with a real 
fnelody ai witn hari conten 

As opposed to a lot of today’s 
music. “Ù he contin- 


Growing up in the Midwest, radio 
was different than it is now, and I had 
the chance to listen to a wide cross 
section of musical styles 

If you have heard Perry at all, 
you've probably heard his devastat- 
ing rendition of Aretha Franklin's 
“Call Me” from his first CD The 
Heart of a Man, or The Spinners 
“Love Don’t Love Nobody” from the 
CD Pure Pleasure. On One Heart One 
Love, his exciting medley of Al 
Green hits shows the brand of his 
musical roots. 

These roots go back about three 


ued, “we're working of the second 
generation of harmonically illiterate 
children. That’s not anybody’s fault, 
It’s where the technology has taken 


us. 

Asked if he prefers working in 
the studio or before a live audience, 
Perry hesitates, “That’s kind of hard 
for me to say because both fulfill a 
creative side of me. I like being in the 
studio because I get the opportunity 
to mold and shape the sound. But I 
like the live situation because I get 
the immediate response and energ, 
from the audience. It’s kind of coo 


Studio Museum in Harlem 
celebrates thirty years 


New York, NY — Artists Sam 
Gilliam (left)and Melvin 
Edwards were just two of the 


Studio Museum in Harlem 
announced that it will mark its 
30th anniversary through a 
series of special exhibitions. 
Representatives also announced 
an upgrade and expansion of its 
facility, including its first-ever 
permanent collection galleries. 
Exhibitions, which start in Octo- 
ber of this year, include “The 
Fine Art of Collecting African- 
American Art,” and “Wrights of 
Passage: Contemporary African- 
pt wA ition” 


artists in when The 
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TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 


Under the terms of the “Open Public Meetings Act” PL. 
1975 C.231, there will be a SPECIAL MEETING of the 
Board of Chosen Freeholders of the County of Union 
‘on Thursday, June 18, 1998, at 6:30 p.m., in the 
Freeholders’ Meeting Room, Sixth floor, Administration 
Building, Elizabethtown Plaza, Elizabeth, New Jersey. 
FOR THE PURPOSE OF: 

1. PUBLIC HEARING AND FINAL ADOPTION OF 
ORDINANCE NO. 475-98: Ordinance of the County of 
Union, New Jersey approving the issuance of tax- 
exempt private activity revenue bonds (in an aggregate 
amount not exceeding $40,000,000) by the Union 
County Utilities Authority with respect to a Solid Waste 
Resource Recovery Project in accordance with section 
147(f) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1986, as 
amended, and consenting to the issuance thereof. 


PUBLIC HEARING AND FINAL ADOPTION OF 
ORDINANCE NO. 476-98: Ordinance of the County of 
Union, New Jersey approving the issuance of tax- 
exempt private activity revenue bonds (in an aggregate 
amount not exceeding $750,000) by the Union County 
Utilities Authority with respect to a Solid Waste 


Legal Notice 


Classified/Legals 


REQUEST FOR PROPOSAL 
Housing Authority of the Township of Woodbridge 
Business Entrepreneurship Training 


The Housing Authority of the Township of Woodbridge 
(WHA), New Jersey is seeking an independent con- 
tractor to implement Business Entrepreneurship 
Training (BET) for the residents of the Woodbridge 
Garden Apartments. The training will begin in the sum- 
mer of 1998 and must be in compliance with funding 
requirements outlined in the 1998 Tenant Opportunity 
Program grant awarded to the Resident Council of the 
Woodbridge Garden Apartments. 


The BET course will include: development of individual 
business plans; feasibility and marketing opportunities; 


keeping; and legal advice for establishing resident 
managed business entities. The selection will be based 
on candidate's creativity and ability to demonstrate 
success in working with low-income, first time business 
entrepreneurs fo create and maintain their own small 
businesses. 


References and proposals in response to this RFP 
(original and two copies) are due no later han July 1, 


1098 11:00 AM, prevailing time, and should be 


Resource Recovery Project in accordance with section 
ci seaslag Bowe: 


147(1) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1986, as 
amended, and consenting to the Issuance thereof and 
to the issuance of certain other bonds by said 
Authority 

BY ORDER OF THE UNION COUNTY BOARD OF 
CHOSEN FREEHOLDERS 

M. Elizabeth Genievich 

Clerk of the Board 


Proposal-Resident Business Entrepreneurship Training 
1998 & 1999 Tenant Opportunities Program 

Jeanette Valentine 

Housing Authority of the Township of Woodbridge 

10 Bunns Lane 

Woodbridge, NJ 07095 


$75.40 


Jeanette Valentine 


CLASSIFIEDS 


$76.70 


SUPERINTENDENT OF PARKS SERVICES 


The Township of Montclair, an AA/EEO Employer, is now accepting appli- 
cations for the position of Superintendent of Parks Services to plan and 
supervise the maintenance and improvement of the Township Parks and 
Park facilities while exercising full supervision over employees engaged in 
park maintenance activities. The successful candidate will also plan and 
recommend the development of new recreation and park facilities, main- 
tain and insure adherence to contracts, purchase specifications, and incor- 
porate vendors. Other related duties as required. Demonstrated skills in the 
field of horticulture/aboriculture or Parks Administration as well as college 
degree in horticulture or Parks Administration and five years supervisory 
experience is required. Hours 8:30-4:30, Monday-Friday. Salary 
$39,723.00 - 47,739.00. Apply Township of Montclair, Human Resources 
Department, 205 Claremont Avenue, Montclair, NJ 07042. Closing date 
June 19, 1998. 


Legal Notice 


Police Officer Exam 


The Township of Montclair of Police Department is seeking interested 
applicants between the ages of 18 - 35 for the position of Police Officer. 
Candidates must be in good physical condition displaying good judgement 
and moral character. 


Other requirements include a high school diploma or GED equivalent,.a 
valid NJ Drivers License, and U.S. Citizenship. Successful candidates must 
pass a written examination, a physical agility test, an oral and a psycho- 
logical examination, a police background check and a medical exam 
(including urinalysis). Salary - $24,000.00. If you are interested, apply in 
person, (no phone calls or resumes will be accepted). Apply: Township of 
Montclair, Human Resources Department, 205 Claremont Avenue 
Montclair, NJ 07042 Monday - Friday between 9 a.m. - 4 p.m., or anytime 
at the Montclair Police Department. APPLICATION FEE: non-refundable 
certified check or money order of $25.00_must be returned with the appli- 
cation. No Cash or Personal Checks will be accepted. This application fee 
may be waived by the Human Resources Director if substantial evidence of 
a financial hardship can be provided by the applicant. CLOSING DATE: 
Completed applications must be returned to the Human Resources 
Department or the Montclair Police Department no later than 4 p.m. on 
Monday, June 15, 1998. 


MONTCLAIR IS AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY/AFFIRMATIVE ACTII 


Jersey 
it 


Full-time students with a 2.5 G.PA. and excel 
lent communications skills who are interested 


resume to: City News, Attn: Jan Johnson, PO. 
Box 191, Plainfield, NJ 07061 or fax your 
resume to 908-753-1306. You will have the 
‘opportunity to learn hands-on experience in 
Microsoft Word, Adobe Photoshop, Act 3.0, 
QuarkXPress, xeroxing, faxing, scanning, fi 
ing, sorting, making phone calls. Some intem- 
ships are paid. 


MULTIMEDIA/INTERNET 
INSTRUCTOR 


INTERNS 


in developing work experience send your | 


New Jersey Certification required. Instructor sought for 
new and innovative Heda ‘Arts High Tech Magnet Program 


PROOFREADER 


production and broadcast facilly at Snyder High School in 
Cit 


Jersey City, N.J. Must be experienced using the web and || | Proofreaders are invited to submit your 
internet, "Proven ability with internet Web age and || | resume to Jan Johnson at Ciy News, PO. Box 
multimedia design and production. Good understanding of || | Sar eaea Na Oai E, i 
Windows NT environments helpful, Standard State of New || | requ vow NY 07061. Experience is 


Jersey Teacher Certification or eligibility for Alternate Route 
Teaching Program requi arting date-* 
All interested applicants should forward resume, cover letter 


y of certification to: 


Jersey City Public Schools 
Human Resources Dept. - Room 
slaremont Avenue 
Jersey City, New Jersey 07305 
wwwjersoyciykt2njus ©  Icocco@jerseyciyikt2njus 
The Jersey Ciy te Sea Systm is an Eau Opportaniy Employer 


FREELANCE WRITERS 


Freelance writers are needed to cover news: 
worthy material. Send your resume to City 
News, Attn: GlendaMattox, PO. Box 191 
Plainfield, NJ 07061. Experience required. 
Must have your own transportation. 


PLACE 


Newspaper delivery routes 


Fax legals to: 
908-753-1036 
24 hours a day 


Legal Notice 


It’s easy to \ 


advertise 


your 


classifieds 


and 
legals in 
City News 

call 
908-754-3400 


Deadline is 


Thursday 


ELP WANTED 


‘eacher/Educator 
wanted 


HELP WANTED 


*PHOTOGRAPHER*™* 

Freelance photographers wanted to cover events 
throughout New Jersey. Reimbursed for travel expens 
es. Must be responsible. Developing not necessary. 
We supply film. Willing to work with new photogra: 
hers, 

Send resume and preferred work hours to: 
City News Personnel 
PO Box 1774, Plainfield, NJ 07060 


+ 7 F r 
Graphic Designer 
Must have some knowledge QuarkXpress and 
Photoshop on PC or MAC platforms and have two 
| years experience working with Newspaper layout 
| Send resume to: 


| City News Personnel 
| PO Box 1774, Plainfield, NJ 07060 


| 
College graduate wanted 
Weekly African-American Newspaper 
searching for editor 


To write and edit a 4-page, monthly | 


National Teacher’s Guide. At least two 
years of teaching experience necessary, 


preferably grades 6 and up. 


Send resume to; Y Teacher’s Guide 
P.O. Box 191 
Plainfield, NJ 07061 


Fast learner, highly resourceful with excellent research, writing and com- 
munication skills. Must have great organizational skills, ability to supervise] 
others. able to identify, research and report news and information pertain- 
ing to black people. Must know Microsoft Word, Quark. Able to work nights! 


YOUR and 
CLASSIFIED AD ant 
City News 


HERE 


(908) 754-3400 


Must have reliable car. Willing to train recent college grad- 
uate with right skills and attitude. Starting salary negotiable depending on 
experience. Send resume and writing samples to: City News, PO Box 1774, 
Plainfield, NJ 07060. No phone calls please. 


ASSIFIEDS _ 


SEND YOUR 


CLASSIFIED ADS 
TO CITY NEWS 


Be ae 


CALL TODAY FOR 
OUR LOW, LOW 
RATES 

908-754-3400 E 


FULLY LOADED 
SUNROOF 
CHERRY RED 


Call 908-755-4711 


City News B6 


LOCAL/STATE 


June 10-June 16, 1998 


Pilot for 
charity 
care 
advances 


TRENTON—The Assembly 
recently approved a series of legisla- 
tive changes in a two-year-old law 
that created a regional, two-year man- 
aged care demonstration project for 
the state’s hospital charity-care sys- 
tem. 

The legislation (A-1690), spon- 
sored by Assembly Democratic 
Leader Joseph V. Doria Jr.,. would 
eliminate a provision of a 1996 law 
that required New Jersey to establish 
a permanent, statewide managed 
charity care program. Doria’s bill 
calls for pilot projects instead. It was 
given final legislative approval earlier 
this year. 

month, Governor Whitman 
conditionally vetoed the Doria bill. 
She recommended additional lan- 
guage to create an oversight panel to 
study the viability of applying man- 
aged care concepts to the pute 's hos- 
pital reimbursement syste 

Doria (D-Hudson) aid a system 
of regional demonstration projects 
should stand a better chance of win- 
ning federal approval and would 
enable the state to experiment in cre- 
ating a model managed charity care 
system for the entire state. 

The Governor's conditional veto 
recommended the formation of a 
Managed Care Task Force that would 
study the demonstration projects and 
the feasibility of using technological 
health care advances — such as elec- 
tronic patient identification. 

“These changes will produce tan- 
gible, positive results,” said Doria. “A 
task force will speedup the process 
while providing us with valuable, 
well-researched recommendations. 
We want to ensure that people still 
will receive the quality health care 
services that they deserve and they 
have come to rely upon. 

“The whole concept of a man- 
aged charity care system is untested, 
so it makes sense to experiment with 
as many different service delivery 
methods as possible. With all this 
pilot-project experimentation, we 
should be able to develop an innova- 
tive and effective managed care 
model for the state’s hospital charity 
care system. “Doria said the state's 
charity care system would likely 
encounter disruptions and chaos if it 
were to institute network-wide man- 
aged care services. “This is the most 
prudent course to take given the fact 
nobody knows how such a managed 
care program will work or whether it 
will save the state money in the long 
tun,” said Doria. “There needs to be 
some pilot programs, some real-life 
testing, and a task force to make rec- 
ommendations whether or not to pro- 

ed. 


ceed. 
The bill now heads back to the 
Senate for concurrence with the 


Crime up in New Jersey suburbs 


NEWARK (AP)—People who 
fled New Jersey cities for the safety 
of the suburbs are finding the violent 
crime many fear has followed them 
as more and more suburbs begin to 
resemble small cities. 

Increased population density 
from new housing developments, 
bringing teen-agers and young adults 
who commit a disproportionate num- 
ber of crimes, is one reason. Experts 
also cite suburban shopping malls 
and office parks, which have become 
magnets for shoplifting, auto theft 
and other crimes. 

An analysis by The Star-Ledger 
of Newark, comparing police reports 
between 1976 and 1996, found that 
while all crime declined significantly 
statewide over those 20 years, violent 
crime increased 59 percent in the 
suburbs. 

“If you want to commit burglary, 
you're going to go where there is a 
lot to take,” said Wayne Forrest, the 
new prosecutor in Somerset County, 
which saw violent crime increase two 


percent in 1996 compared to the pre- 
vious year. 

Forrest said residents in his afflu- 
ent county are mostly worried about 
drug dealing, burglaries and thefts, 
the types of crimes he sees increasing 
there. 

In communities classified as sub- 
urban in New Jersey State Police 
reports, violent crime—murder, rape, 
robbery and assault—increased from 
4,521 incidents, or about 3.3 percent 
of all offenses in 1976, to 7,197 inci- 
dents, or 6.2 percent of all offenses, 
in 1996. That trend continued in the 
first six months of 1997, with prelim- 
inary figures showing violent crime 
in the suburbs up 2.5 percent from a 
year earlier, with the increase fueled 
by a 9 percent jump in aggravated 
assaults. 

Despite that, total crime in those 
suburban communities fell from 
137,028 incidents in 1976 to 119,949 
offenses in 1996, even though the 
population increased 

“Overall, crime has gone down 


consistently and significantly,” New 
Jersey Autorn jeneral Peter 
Verniero told the newspaper. “I think 


New Jersey continues to be a safer 
place to live and work. That doesn’t 
mean there aren't places where crime 
has gone u 

In fact, the newspaper analysis 
found that while crime decreased in 
more than 400 New Jersey munici- 
palities over those 20 years, crime 
increased in most communities with 
shopping malls. 

Property offenses such as 
shoplifting, stealing cellular phones 
from parked cars and stealing popu- 
lar vehicles such as Hondas, BMWs 
or Jeeps are the most common infrac- 
tions in the suburbs. Likewise, mur- 
der and other violent mayhem are 
more likely to occur in places like 
Newark or Paterson than Newton or 
Plainsboro. 

Communities with an explosion 
of new housing have seen the worst 
increases in suburban crime, much of 
it by juveniles. 


“The young people have become 
the drug dealers of the suburbs,” said 
Morris County Prosecutor John 
Dangler. “Burglaries are being com- 
mitted by teen-agers.” 

Those growing suburban prob- 
lems aren’t unique to New Jersey. 

“That’s a national trend,” said 
Jack Levin, director of the Program 
for the Study of Violence at 
Northeastern University in Boston, 
“We've seen for the last six years or 
so that the rate of violent and serious 
property offenses in the major cities 
has declined, but there are many 
small towns and suburban areas 
around the country that were simply 
fay for the increase in juve- 
nile violence.” 

“They always felt immune from 
violence, which they felt was associ- 
ated with big-city life,” the sociolo- 
gy professor added. “Now they have 
to contend with shopping malls filled 
with idle, bored teen-agers, violence 
in the schools, more burglaries and 
armed robberies.” 


School 
funding 
issue 
still open 


PRINCETON (AP)—State Su- 
preme Court Justice Alan Handler 
said a recent decision that ended the 
court’s involvement in a decades-old 
school funding case does not signify 
the court’s “withdrawal from the edu- 
cational fray.” 

“The educational fray will 
always be ongoing,” Handler told a 
group of Princeton University alumni 
recently. “And the courts will always 
be available if there is an impasse.” 

Handler was referring to a court 
decision he authored last week that 
largely adopted state Education 
Commissioner Leo Klagholz’s pro- 
posed reform of urban schools, a 
solution that is designed to boost the 


Mentoring 
committee 


TRENTON— In an effort to help 
at-risk children attain sucess, legisla- 
tion Assemblyman Wi 
and Assembly Democratic A 
Joseph V. Doria. Jr. sponsored that 
would create statewide school-based 
mentoring programs was approved 
today by the Assembly Education 
Committee. 

“Too many children grow up 
without positive role models in their 
lives.” said Payne (D-Essex). 
“Mentoring has emerged as proven 
strategy to fill that void.” 

The Payne/Doria measure (A- 

17(50) would authorize qualified 
local school districts to create mentor- 
ing programs under guidelines to be 
established by the state Department of 
Education. Mentors would be profes- 
sionally trained to provide the person- 
al and emotional support necessary 
for at-risk students to achieve acade- 
mic success and enable them to 
become successful adults. 
“Studies show that young people 
with committed adult mentors devel- 
op self-esteem, achieve better grades, 
and become contributing members of 
society,” said Doria (D-Hudson). 

The state would consult with pub- 
lic and private nonprofit 


bill wins 
approval 


core curriculum content standards and 
district standards of behavior: 

ethe procedures that will be used 
to identify and select adult mentors; 

ethe identification of any public 
and private nonprofit organizations 
that would assist the district in provid- 
ing mentoring services: 

ethe details of how students will 
be matched with mentors. 

The state would provide funding 
ms through 
program aid 


for eligible districts. 

Under a mentoring program, stu- 
dents meet with a mentor on a one-to- 
one basis for at least one hour one day 
per week, unless the district deter- 
mines that some other schedule would 
be of greater benefit to the student. 

To evaluate the effectiveness of 
mentoring programs, the state would 
be required to implement a tracking 
ram to determine if mentored stu- 
successfully complete the 
school year, are meeting core curricu- 
lum standards, and are beginning to 
demonstrate positive social behavior. 

Payne is the former executive 
director of One to One/New Jersey 
which was a private non-profit orga 
zation that 


that provide youth mentoring pro- 
grams in the development, operation, 
and administration of the program. 

School districts seeking to run a 
mentoring program would be required 
to provide the state with the following 
information; 

ethe number and grade level of 
the at-risk students who will partici- 
pate in the program; 

ethe selection criteria for student 
participants who are not meeting the 


and mentoring among New Jersey 
residents in order to improve the qual- 
ity of life for disadvantaged youths 
and their families and a mentor to a 
high school student for the last six 
years, he has seen the transformation 
of his mentee — both inside and out- 
side of the classroom. 

The measure has 11 Democratic 
co-sponsors. It now heads to the full 
Assembly for consideration. 


‘Acres of skin’ documents 
experiements on inmates 


By David Kinney 
Associated Press Writer 


PHILADELPHIA (AP)—The 
first time he walked into the prison in 
1971, he noticed the signs: A crazy- 
quilt patchwork of gauze marked 
backs, arms, even faces on inmate 
after inmate. 

Had they rioted he asked a guard 
later? Were there fights? Stabbings? 
No, he remembers being told. The 
prisoners were testing perfumes for 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

ly jaw must have dropped six 
feet from my head to my feet,” Allen 
M. Hornblum said. 

He would later discover that the 
inmates were not just test subjects for 
perfume, soap and cosmetics but for 
more menacing chemicals, from diox- 
in to psychological warfare agents to 
radioactive isotopes. 

Now a 50-year-old prison activist 
and an instructor at 
University, Hornblum never forgot 
that first visit to the Philadelphia 
prison system. Five years ago, he 
began digging into what happened. 
The result is a new book, “Acres of 
Skin.” 

In the decades after World War II, 
few opposed medical experiments on 
prisoners. By 1969, fully 85 percent 
of new drugs were tested on inmates 
in 42 prisons. 

It wasn’t until the late 1970s that 
the National Commission for the 
Protection of Subjects of Biomedical 
and Behavioral Research, a federal 
Panel, took a stand against the prac- 
tice, = prisoners cannot volun- 


teer free! 

pret are, as a consequence 
of being prisoners, more subject to 
coerced choice and more readily 
available for the imposition of bur- 
dens which others will not willingly 
f,” the commission decided. 

The U.S. Food and Drug 
Administration followed suit, and by 
the early 1980s, most prison testing 
was history, 

In documenting the 20-year test- 
ing program at Hofmesburg Prison, 


© 


Hornblum used the Freedom of 
Information Act to unseal old docu- 
ments and found physicians who ran 
experiments and inmates who had 
been test subjects. 

He met Al Zabala, a thief who 
took part in the U.S. Army’s chemical 
testing at Holmesburg. After a disori- 
enting few hours in a padded cell, 
Zabala faced a barrage of questions 
from psychologists who returned him 
to his cell wearing a tag: “Please 
excuse this inmate’s behavior. He 
can’ t think or act in a coherent man- 
ner. 


“He left prison with $1,500—and 
questions. 

Had the testing caused him, a few 
years after his release, to lock himself 
in the bedroom of his sister’s house 
and refuse to eat for three days? Had 
it caused him to pass out at a bar one 
day? 


Zabala still doesn’t know. Neither 
do most of the other subjects, who 
apparently were never tested for long- 
term effects, Hornblum said. 

“You had some extremely desti- 
tute people in there. They were poor, 
uneducated, confined. They were tak- 
ing tests when they had no idea what 
they were involved with,” Hornblum 
said. “The guards thought the inmates 
were absolutely crazy. Uniformly, 
their responses were they didn’t want 
to do it, but it’s the only way to make 
money.” 

The money was good, too: a few 
hundred dollars a month to ac 
number of tests and more money for 
the Army’s chemical warfare tests. 

Compared to stamping license 
plates, which paid pennies an hour, 
the tests were top dollar, and nearly 
everybody wanted in. Inmates even 
sued after the FDA drafted rules ban- 
ning the tests. 

Homblum is most critical of Dr. 
Albert M. Kligman,then a University 
of Pennsylvania dermatology profes- 
sor who ran the program for two 
decades. Enthusiastic to an extreme, 
he went further than other scientists 
would go, Hornblum \.vte, and had 
no qualms about running several tests 


at the same time on the same prison- 
ers, which is considered poor science. 

“Kligman established something 
thoroughly unique in this country: a 
human research factory, a department 
store of experimental researc 
Hornblum said. 

Kligman refused to comment 
about the book or his actions, saying 
only, “That’s 30 years ago and I have 
a very different accounting of it. 

Three tests particularly galled 
Hornblum. 

The Army tested an incapacitat- 
ing chemical, EA 3167, it hoped to 
add to its chemical warfare stock 
Inmates suffered hallucinations and 
confusion that lasted up to three 
weeks. The prisoners’ name for EA 
3167 and the other mind-altering 
drugs they received was “LSD.” 

“Kligman tested radioactive iso- 
topes despite having little training in 
radioactive medicine. To get a 
se from the U.S. Atomic 


Benjamin Calesnick da imental 
protection officer, a title that 
Calesnick denies holding. Later, he 
fudged his credentials so the AEC 
would approve him as protection offi- 
cer, the book said. 

In testing dioxin, a component of 
Agent Orange, for Dow Chemical 
Corp., Kligman went beyond the com- 

ny’s instructions. He subjected sev- 
eral inmates to 7,500 micrograms of 
the toxic chemical 468 times as much 
as Dow wanted, according to the 
book. Two inmates sued, settling for a 
few thousand dollars. “At the time 
that Dr. Klingman carried out these 
studies, the use of prisoners was wide- 
spread. So he was not using a popula- 
tion that, at the time, the standard 
practitioners in the field would have 
viewed as different,” said Dr. Richard, 
tannen, senior dean of the university. 
“I think now we know better,” Tannen 
said. “We do view prisoners—even if 
they have given adaquate informed 
concent and have been paid—as a 
vunerable population.” 


Cop pleads innocent 
to misconduct, theft 


NEW BRUNSWICK (AP)—A 
Newark police officer working in the 
Essex County Prosecutor’s Office has 
pleaded innocent to 17 charges 
involving the use of about $17,000 in 
official funds for his own use. 

Superior Court Judge Robert 
Figarotta ruled recently that Thomas 
Cetnar 3rd of Holmdel could remain 
free on bail 

Attorneys will examine the grand 
jury testimony and meet again with 
Figarotta in the New Brunswick court 
July 2 

Cetnar, 37, was indicted in April 
on charges that include official mi 
conduct, theft, fabricating evidence 
and tampering with witnesses. If con- 
vieted, he faces up to 123 years in 
prison and $960,000 in fines. 


Cetnar has been accused of mis- 
using more than $13,000 in office 
funds and buying $4,000 worth of 
personal computer equipment with 
office money. 

Authorities also have charged that 
Cetnar attempted to get two officers in 
the prosecutor's office to lie and say 
$4,800 of the cash he’d taken had 
been in a safe all along. 

The attorney general's office has 
said the thefts took place between 
1994 and 1996 while Cetnar was on 
leave from the Newark police depart- 
ment to head the prosecutor’s special 
investigations unit. 

The original indictment against 
him came in March 1997 but was dis- 
missed on a technicality in December. 


FINALLY, A HOME EQUITY 
LINE OF CREDIT 
THAT GIVES YOU 
THE BEST OF BOTH WORLDS. 


pe of poor stu- 
dent: 


ee deiat largely leaves 
the reform to state officials to imple- 
ment and formally closed the case for 
the state Supreme Court, which had 
wrangled with various remedies 
since the early 1980s. 

Handler, a Princeton alumnus, 
joked when he was introduced to for- 
mer classmates as the “honorable” 
Supreme Court justice. 

“Most of you remember me 
when I was not honorable,” Handler 
said. 

He told the audience that the 
court took Klagholz “at his word” 
when the education commissioner 
said he would seek additional fund- 
ing from the Legislature on a case- 
by-case basis if urban schools needed 
more money to implement programs 
for disadvantaged students. 

And Handler said although the 
court did not, specifically order that 
additional dollars be spent for such 
programs, “everyone anticipates that 
if these programs are carried out vig- 
orously ... it will\be costly.” 


of 3 or 5 years. 


forthe life of your loan. 


+ The comfort of a fixed rate for your choice * 


+ After the fixed-rate period, variable-rate 
payments of only 1% over the prime rate . 


+ The possibility of significant tax advantages.** 


15 youre | Fixed Rate 3 years | E Fixed Rate 5 years Current variable 
Introductory! 9 
fixed rate Z 625 % 9, 50” 
APR APR 


Investors Savings’ Homeowners Equity Line of Credit, witha 
fixed introductory rate for 3 or 5 years and money-saving benefits. 


Here’s simply one of the smartest, easiest ways to free up the equity in your home and have 
the money to do the things you want. It’s Investors Savings Bank’s Homeowners Equity Line 
of Credit, and it features both a low rate and a list of extraordinary benefits. Just look at the 
advantages you get at Investors Savings: 


No points. 


+ You don’t have to be a current customer 
of Investors Savings Bank to qualify. 


* Based on the current prime rate of 8.50% + 1% margin. 
** Interest is usually tax deductible; please consult your tax advisor. 


+ No appraisal fee. 


No application fee. 


rior to application 


your 


house, 


ictory period, 


imuni APR is 15% 


Get an 


1% over! 


Longer-term fixed- rate equity loans are also available. 


of the loan, 


HAM: 
169 Main Swoet* 
CLARK: 
Sö Westfield Avenue” 
Bradiees Shopping Center* 
COLTS NECK: 
Highway 24, PO. Box 127 
DEAL: 
88 Norwood Avenue, PO. Box 227 
EAST ORANGE: 
27 Prospect Stoet 
EDISON: 

| 1855-65 Oak Tree Road* 


investe s 24-Hour 
ATM Location 


CORPORATE OFFICE: 


at your hood 


or call our Loan Origination Department: 


1-800-252-8119 
Denu fom Me bel! 


FREEHOLD: MADISON: 
Highway 9 and Adelphia Road* —_ 16 Waverly Piace" 
HILLSIDE: MILLBURN: 
1128 Liberty Avenue 243 Milburn Avenue 
IRVINGTON: NAN 


34 Union Avenue 
1331 Spt won 
1085 Stuyvesant Avenue 
LIVINGSTON: 


PLAINI 


Livingston Avenue ROXBURY TWSP.: 
37 East Nonnii Roos Route 10 East, Roxbury Mall* 
LONG BRANCH: ‘SCOTCH PLAINS: 
169 Broadway 437 Park Avenue” 


Deposits FDIC insured to $100,000 


249 Millburn Avenue, Millburn 


WESINK: 
Highway 36 and Valley Drive” 


FIELD: 
130 Watchung Avenue" 


office 


SPRING LAKE HEIGHTS: 


Highway 71 and Warren Avenue 


TOMS RIVE! 
Bra tacte Ge Bay Paza” 
(Shop Fite Centr) 


UNION: 
977-979 Stuyvesant Avenue 
Rickel Shopping Center, Route 22* 


a 


